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These Business Leaders 
Discuss the Outlook: 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; Alfred P. Sloan, presi- 
dent, General Motors Conporation; W. C. 
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GMC Develops A National Indust 


The Truck Tractor Ope 
All Roads to Heavy 
a Tonnage Loads 


Because of the new and economi 
haulage developed by GMC Tn, 
Tractors, transportation of volyy 
tonnage by motor trucks has begoy 


a nation-wide industry. 
“GMC TRUCKS ARE 


, SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 





Multiplying the power from, 
engine of moderate size, through ti 
now famous GMC Two-Rangée tran, 
mission, into pulling ability mak 
possible the hauling of loads as gre 
as 15 tons over any highway or grad 
where wheels can get traction. Th; 
has not only provided new us 
for motor trucks, but also has pr 
vided old trucking lines with t 
way to lowered operating costs ani 
increased profits. 


For GMC Truck Tractors hay 
reduced the ton mile cost of hauling 
as much as 50 per cent in numero 
cases. 





























Moreover, truck tractors in combi 
nation with two- and four-whee 
trailers remove the danger of destroy 
ing road surfaces with heavy load 









There is no division of opinion as tt 
the superiority of the truck tracto 
for carrying big tonnage. Nor is ther 
any question as to the ability of GMG 
Truck Tractors to provide the powe 
for this at a remarkably low cos 










GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
~ Division of General Motors Corporation | 
a PONTIAC, MICH. 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Co., of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ow 


General Motors Trucks 
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: Coupe-Sedan 

GM 

Owel re 

ae Combining mechanical excellence with 
complete appointments at a reasonable 

ANY price. Providing the intimacy of the 7 

7" coupe with ease of entrance and exit ae 
for all five passengers, through doors 5 $0 

ea front and rear. Leaping to a vogue ving oT 
hitherto unknown in fine closed cars. aiaam sidsiw 

| Wrautys-OveErLAnn, Inc., ToLEDO, Ox10 sauinaite dei 

Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 2 HAM— ——— 
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The “Top o’ the World” 
Dining Room 


HE NEW WILLARD announces the 

opening of a new dining room that has 
been pronounced one of the most delightful 
in the country. On the top floor of this 
hotel, open on all sides, it enables you to 
enjoy to the utmost the cuisine for which 
The New Willard is famous, while looking 
out upon an inspiring panorama of the beau- 
tiful parks, monuments, and public buildings 
of the Capital, the historic Potomac, the 
green hills of Virginia, and the rolling plains 
of Maryland. 


SEND FOR HISTORIC ROAD MAP 


Marking and describing the interesting places in 
and around Washington. It is yours for the asking. 


The 
NEW WILLARD | 


Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


L. M. BOOMER FRANK S. HIGHT 
President Resident Manager 


Affiliated with 
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File Your Copies of FORBES 


They Add to the Value of Your Business 


Reference Library 
We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.50, postage prepaid. You 
have the privilege of returning the binder, 
within seven days after you receive it, and 
have your money refunded in full. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 
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Which Is Wiser: Caution 
or Courage? 


Read the clear-cut state- 
ments made to “Forbes,” and 
printed elsewhere in this issue, by 
such recognized leaders as Walter 
C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; Alfred 
P. Sloan, president, General 
Motors Corporation; Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation ; George M. Verity, 
president, American Rolling Mill 
Company; L. R. Burch, vice-presi- 
dent, Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany, and Alfred Fantl, representa- 
tive in New York of 159 department 
stores throughout the United States. 

We are furnishing our readers 
with a series of interviews with 
successful men of affairs because 
we believe that sentiment has be- 
come unwarrantedly pessimistic 
and that the time has come for 
all to adopt a less harmful and 
more constructive attitude. 


RE you uneasy over the 
A business outlook? 


By B. C. Forbes 


A great many people are talking 
and writing, for example, as if the 
only product of America’s farms 
were wheat. 

The truth is that wheat consti- 
tutes quite a small percentage of 
the total value of American agri- 
cultural products. Wheat nor- 
mally isn’t half as valuable as our 
corn crop. Hay and forage are 
three times as valuable as the total 
wheat crop. Cotton nowadays 
represents as many millions of 
dollars in market value as wheat. 

When you take into the reckon- 
ing other crops, such as oats, 
potatoes, tobacco, wool and 
barley, you find that wheat repre- 
sents about five per cent. of the 
total value of farm crops, not fifty 
per cent., as one might assume 
from the present agitation. 

The prices farmers are receiving 
for several, if not most of the more 
important crops, are reasonably 
satisfactory. 


This brief statement will help to 
explain why mail order houses and 
other concerns catering to our 
farming population are reporting 
notable increases in their sales. 

Pessimism being fashionable at 
the moment, the disposition is to 
attract attention to the hole in the 
doughnut, not to the doughnut 
itself. 

For my part, I don’t see why 
statesmanlike action by business 
and by labor and by politicai 
leaders should not bring about im- 
provement in industry, in trade, 
and in the security markets. 

Indeed, I regard it as significant 
that the stock market has under- 
gone a distinct change during the 
last three weeks of July. Ever 
since the culmination of Wall 
Street’s spasm of hysteria, the 
market’s undertone has_ been 


(Continued on page 544) 
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This interesting chart, prepared by the New York State Department of Labor, compares the retail prices of food in 
. the United States with earnings of factory workers and the cost of living in New York State over a period of years 


Is America going to have a return of the apprenticeship 
system? Abroad, all trades are entered through the 
apprenticeship path. This path takes, usually, from four 
to seven years to cover—I signed up for a seven years’ 

apprenticeship as a compositor. In 


TO TRAIN this country many men enter differ- 
ae” ent trades by all sorts of irregular 
APPRENTICES routes. A young man happens to 


find a job in a certain plant and, 
later, in a year or two, he moves to another plant in the 
same line and takes a job as a skilled worker. In no 
industry has the scarcity of apprentices and trained 
artisans excited more criticism than in the building trades. 
The public imagines this has been due wholly to dog-in- 
the-manger tactics by trade unions. The truth is, how- 
ever, that builders have also been gravely at fault. Active 
measures to remedy this serious situation have been insti- 
tuted in New York and in one or two other larger cities. 

The New York Building Congress organized an An- 
prenticeship Commission a year ago and is launching very 
effective work. This new body is composed of five em- 
ployers, five representatives of labor, and three members 
of the New York Building Congress who are neither 
employers nor employees, but such men as architects or 
others having an interest in the industry. The president 
of this Apprenticeship Commission declares that more 
active and wholehearted co-operation has come from 
organized labor than from employers in organizing the 
systematic training of apprentices, and that not a few 
employers have dodged the employing of these recruits-in- 
training on the plea that for the first six or twelve months 
the apprentices would be more bother than they were 
worth—an unbelievable shortsighted attitude. While re- 
ceiving regular training by day in the “how” of building 
operations, these apprentices enjoy evening training in the 
“why” of construction. New York’s educational authori- 
ties are co-operating cordially and invaluably in carrying 
out this fundamentally important work. 

Your Bolsheviki and I. W. W.’s and other revolutionists 
and malcontents do not spring from the ranks of thor- 
oughly trained artisans, masters of a useful craft. The 
ablest workmen almost always are the steadiest, most 
industrious, best contented with their lot. They find 
pleasure in their work, in doing a job they know they can 
do with consummate skill. From every point of view it 
is to be hoped that this country will see the inauguration 
of apprenticeship training all over the land and in all 
trades. The American Federation of Labor stands ready 
to do its part. Employers ought to be eager to do their 
part. The poorest workers make the poorest citizens. 
And poor citizens are not a national asset but a nationa! 
liability, a potential national menace. 

* * x 


Orgamization and concentration spell realization. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


It looks as if the stock market may have touched bottom 
following the two big Stock Exchange failures, whey 
Wall Street was seething with all sorts of sensation 
rumors concerning impending crashes. The low Point 

came July 5. Dullness followe 


IS WORST Since then there has been abseny 
OVER IN 

STOCK of selling pressure and wheneve; 
MARKET? the bears have tried to buy bac 


stocks they had sold short, quot 
tions have been forced upwards. The general belief is 
that there is still an extensive uncovered short accoun; 
True, there has been no spectacular rebound in stock 
prices. This, however, is not astonishing, as recoveries 
customarily start quietly and modestly. The public 
usually do not rush in to buy until stocks have advanced 
eight or ten or a dozen points. Then there often come 
a stampede to “get aboard.” Since unfounded fears were 
at least partly. responsible for the tail end of the violent 
downward movement, it is logical to expect quotations 
to recover appreciably following failure of predicted 
catastrophes to develop. If the market moves along as it 
has been moving during the greater part of July, then, if 
precedent be followed, the Fall should bring distinctly 
better prices for meritorious stocks. 

* * x 


Those who build four-square careers waste little time 
looking for four-leaf clovers. 


* * xX 


Chickens do come home to roost. Anthracite mine 
owners abused their powers when they had the power to 
do so. They charged what they pleased for coal; they 
and their associates arranged whatever railway rates they 

desired; they treated their workers 


POWERS in a way that fostered deep-rooted 
OF COAL ‘enmity, and they treated with scorn 
OPERATORS Ys y Weaved w 


TO BE CURBED the public’s protests. How much 
money they wrung from the public 
in the form of profits was nobody’s business, they 
brazenly asserted—and acted on this assumption. Their 
mismanagement led to periodical outbursts of labor 
troubles and bloodshed, coal famines, and skyrocketing 
prices during these crises. Having pulled the pendulum 
overfar their own way, the pendulum now threatens to 
swing back violently and hit them between the eyes. The 
preliminary report of the Coal Commission appointed by 
President Harding, and headed by John Hays Hammond, 
recommends that specific power be invested with the 
President to take over and operate the mines should the 
owners and workers fail to keep the mines working. 
Secrecy concerning profits is condemned, and the fullest 
publicity urged. Anthracite freight rates are described 
as suspiciously high, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the instigation of the Coal Commission, is to 
investigate them. Coal deposits are no longer to be 
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regarded as the private property of a relatively small 
aumber of capitalists, estates and corporations, but as 
rational resources, “affected by a public interest’”—as, 
in other words, a public utility. Government ownership 
and operation is not advocated at this stage by the Com- 
mission; but, unless anthracite mine owners descend from 
iheir high horse and toe the line, that unquestionably will 
ye the next step demanded by a public whose patience has 
been exhausted by the bungling, the autocracy, the secrecy, 
and the rapacity of anthracite magnates before and since 
the days of “Divine Right” Baer. 

The public will see to it that the chronically unsatis- 
tory coal situation is either mended or ended. And the 
worst of it all is that government ownership would 
inevitably bring its own numerous and grave evils—evils 
which could be, and should be, and, let us hope, will be, 
avoided through statesmanlike action by the present 
owners and operators. 


F 


* * X 


A pointer for the employer: Every man knows more 

about something than you do. 
* Ok Ox 

Bankers as a class are not well regarded by the rank 

and file of the American people. One reason is that our 

bankers haven’t taken sufficient pains to bring home to 

the public the incalculably valuable services they render. 

They have held too much aloof. 


BANKERS Consequently, they have been mis- 
— understood. Their indifference to 


public sentiment has been repaid by 
worse than indifference on the part 
of the public, by suspicion and even hostility. This is an 
ugly, uncomfortable, even dangerous condition. 

The remedy lies mainly in disseminating fuller informa- 
tion concerning the part played by banks and bankers in 
the scheme of things. J. H. Puelicher, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, who all along has been an 
ardent advocate of greater effort by bankers to spread 
economic education, closed his latest earnest plea, made 
before the annual convention of the American Institute 
of Banking, with this timely warning: 

The defense of the Federal Reserve System and the Gold 

Standard is the specific need of the moment. The great gen- 


eral need is a better understanding of the economic relation 
of man to man. 


“Forbes,” grasping the basic importance of bringing 
home to the rank and file of the people a better under- 
standing of the services rendered by banks and bankers, 
is offering $1,000 in prizes for the best letters on “What 
Is Your Bank Doing for You and Your Community ?” 
In addition, a magnificent silver cup—nineteen inches in 
height and fourteen inches in width, mounted on an ebony 
base—will be presented to the bank whose services are 
referred to in the prize-winning letter’ This handsome 
trophy will be inscribed: 

BANKING SERVICE CUP 
Presented by Forbes Magazine to 


PUBLIC FAVOR 





In Recognition of Great Public Service, And Close 
Co-operation With Depositors, As Tola In The 
First Prize Article In The $1,000 Contest 
Conducted By Forbes Magazine For 
The Best Answer To The Question 
“What Is Your Bank Doing For You and 

Your Community?” 





S. Gilbert Parker, Under Secretary of the Treasury, who, 

in spite of his youth, comparatively speaking, is Acting 

Secretary in charge of all fiscal operations of the country 

while Secretary Mellon spends two month abroad. Mr. 
Gilbert is only thirty years old. 


The President of the American Bankers’ Association 
writes: 


Forbes Magazine believes in the spreading of knowledge 
concerning the fundamental economics underlying banking 
and business., 

Every person who intends to be successful must know how 
to use intelligently the services of a bank. 

I believe such a contest as is proposed by Forbes Magazine 
will stimulate the desire for knowledge of banking and busi- 
ness, and I am deeply interested in the contest. 


It is not enough for a business or banking leader to 
attend diligently to the running of his own organization. 
He has larger responsibilities. He does not perform his 
full duty to society, to the commonwealth, unless he be- 
stirs himself to raise the intelligence of those who deter- 
mine the destinies of this democracy, namely, the great 
mass of our citizens, our voters. Lasting prosperity can 
be earned only by the spread of education. 

“Forbes” is striving to do its part. How many of our 
bankers are prepared to do their part? A helpful start 
can be made by co-operating actively in bringing facts 
concerning this contest to the notice of their local com- 
munities. A brief note to “Forbes” will bring detailed 
information on how this can best be done. 

-2-*s 


The fellows who are always ready to strike are not the 
kind that ever strike it rich. 
* * x 
To win over a customer is more useful than putting 


over a sale. 
x * * 


Usually, the longer it takes you to “arrive,” the longer 


you are likely to stay. 
ee @ 


One inalienable right: The right to do right. 
a 


Just jog along and you are liable some day to get a 


jolt. 
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HE “triangle” that 
enters every busy | 
| 


man’s life consists of: 





This “Triangle” Enters _ 


Those guilty of Neglec 
ing family or health Or bots 
must be induced to ind : 


| 
| 
| 
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Business. : . in some seriou lg 
: | DUS reflectj 5 
Family _ Every Busy Man’s Life sic ttle, upon wingaal 
ealth. —_ " 








The problem to be solved 
is how to divide one’s time so as to do justice to all three 
and injury to none. 

A lamentably large number of prominent American men 
of affairs have tragically failed to solve this problem 
satisfactorily. 

Which of the three is most often neglected? 

My observation causes me to reply, “Family life.” 

Next I would say “Health.” 

Very few conspicuously successful men neglect their 
business. Far too many of them, however, neglect every- 
thing else. 

Without hesitation, I would say that the percentage of 
happy homes is higher among families in ordinary circum- 
stances than among families having an income of $50,000 
to $250,000 a year. 

Why? 

Because in order to rise to a position in the world 
yielding a very large salary or income, the self-made man 
usually has to toil very long hours, concentrate his atten- 
tion upon his affairs with the utmost intensity, spend 
many, many of his evenings either at his work or in mak- 
ing or augmenting helpful friendships, travel a great deal, 
thus taking him away from home much of the time. 

In a regrettable number of instances, the man who is 
making his way notably in the world outgrows his wife 
mentally, and she thus ceases to take, or be able to take, 
an intimate part in discussing his activities and plans. 
She finds her own interests, and he finds his. 

Too many “successful” men imagine that they can- 
not afford to give their family any great amount of their 
time. They reason that they can do better by their family 
by devoting their whole time and energy to their money- 
making affairs. They are anxious to give their wife 
and children a high place in the social scale, and they 
figure that they can do this only by the closest attention 
to business. 

Next, let us take health. Business enterprises and 
institutions are becoming so big that any executive who 
aspires to reach or retain a presidency must give to these 
activities the very best that is in him. There are probably 
more strong constitutions ruined between the ages of 
forty and fifty than during any other decade in life. The 
biggest positions in the financial, industrial and com- 
mercial world most often are won nowadays by men 
between forty and fifty. 

If a list were compiled of high-priced executives who 
have died prematurely shortly before or shortly after 
reaching fifty, the showing would probably shock us all. 

I personally know men of this age and at this stage 
who are literally committing slow suicide. They are sub- 

ordinating everything to their business, to their ambitions. 
Both health and family life are sacrificed. ‘These men tell 


you, when you remonstrate with them, “Oh, I don’t work 

as hard as you think—and, besides, I’m going to let up a 

bit after . 
The time for letting up has a habit of never arriving. 
What can be done about it? 


” 





— os most worthwhile 
. things in life, and UPON the 
probable upshot of their mode of living. 

There isn’t a right-minded woman in the land wh, 
would not rather prefer to remain in moderate chal: 
stances and enjoy the rational companionship of her hy: 
band and have their children also see a lot of Dad thar 
become rich at the expense of a blighted family life ae 
the wrecking of Dad’s health. This being so, the Wife 
of a too-busy man should not hesitate to lay bare her 
heart to her husband and plead with him to strive to 
modify his ways so that, first, those at home could see 
more of him and, second, his health would be subjected 
to less strain. 

Happily, an increasing number of men carrying tre. 
mendous responsibilities have taken to going in for period. 
ical physical examinations by highly-qualified medical 
experts. One or two organzations are doing invaluable 
work in fostering this excellent habit. 

A great many busy men object to going to a doctor for 
examination on the plea, “Of course, he would tell me 
to quit work entirely for six months and not think about 
anything but having a lazy, carefree time. But I couldn't 
get away.” 

The doctors attached to the best of these modern 
organizations understand very well how such men are 
situated and they, therefore, avoid prescribing a course 
which they know would not be followed. They make 
the best of conditions as they are instead of prescribing 
an ideal, but impossible, course. 

The newspapers recently commented upon the decision 
made by John M. Siddall, editor of the American Maga- 
zine, when told that he would certainly die in a few 
months if he kept on working, whereas he would probably 
live at least a year if he gave up work. Siddall chose to 
go on working—and died as warned. 

The truth is that Siddall was a typical example of the 
self-made American who hastens himself into a premature 
grave by working day and night week after week and 
year after year, without ever taking any vacation whatso- 
ever. For several years I coaxed and pleaded with him 
to close his desk and take at least one week off the chain. 
But he was so wedded to his work that the idea didn’t 
appeal to him at all—not until he began to feel that it 
was too late; he then told me that “maybe” he would 
scamper off with me for a week’s golf. But death came 
before the vacation. 

He was only forty-nine. 

Too many ultra-busy men tell themselves that they will 
take better care of their physical and mental powers 
once they have reached a certain point or accomplished 
a certain object. But, like tomorrow, the letting-up time 
never comes but recedes and recedes day after day and 
year after year. 

This is written in the hope that at least a few of the 
many thousands of busy executives who read “Forbes” will 
ponder on their present mode of living and set themselves 
to evolving a sensible solution of the perplexing “triangle.” 
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This Is the Chap Who Says Opportunity Never Knocks at His Door 
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If the temper of our farmers does not improve through 
betterment in agricultural conditions within the next twelve 
months, President Harding may conclude that to seek 
re-election would be useless. The election, by an over- 

whelming vote, of Magnus Johnson 


DISCONTENT as Senator from Minnesota on the 
MAY 7 

DEFEAT F armer-Labor platform, reflects 
HARDING how grievously dissatisfied our 


farmers are with their present lot. 
Of course, neither Magnus Johnson nor any other glib- 
tongued radical can bring forward any panacea for the 
troubles now afflicting our farmer folk. President Hard- 
ing has been as anxious as any man in or out of Wash- 
ington to satisfy our farmers. But circumstances have 
been against him—and he has not fought circumstances 
tooth and nail. First, he could and should have fought 
the delusive tariff “protection” farmers were assured 
would yield them so much comfort and cash, but which it 
was easy to foresee would prove worse than futile. Sec- 
ond, President Harding has backed and filled backbone- 
lessly over international action. Had he stuck manfully 
to his World Court plan and had he in other ways led 
the United States into following a course helpful to 
Europe, then Europe would have been able and willing 
to buy more of our whieat, our beef, our pork, and other 
products of the farm. Instead, the Republican Admin- 
istration has done one thing after another to arouse the 
displeasure of other countries. Our treatment of foreign- 
owned ships, some of our tariff impositions, the handling 
of immigrants at Ellis Island, our whole attitude towards 
the grave difficulties besetting continental Europe—these 
and other actions and inaction have not brought about a 
particularly keen desire on the part of foreign countries 
to buy commodities from us. Canada’s threatened prohi- 
bition of exports of pulpwood to the United States, a 
step which, if actually taken, would send paper prices sky- 
rocketing, is a sample of the retaliatory action which must 
be expected from other countries. 

Unless this country enjoys reasonably good business and 
distinctly better agricultural conditions between now and 
the holding of the presidential conventions, there will 
probably be an overwhelming call for radical candidates. 
There are, in fact, ugly possibilities. 

It behooves all of us to do everything within our power 


Two-Line 


Don’t expect prices to keep on going down and down 
and down. 


_— 
Investigate and tnvest—now. 
.* 6 © 


They certainly are giving the Ford-for-President boom 
the gas. But . 





* * * 


You might as well order your coal now. 
* * * 


Farmers do not live from wheat alone, it-is some con- 


suiation to remember. 


* * x 


Dividend increases far outnumber dividend reductions. 
es 


They are getting ready to mark up clothing prices. 
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to encourage rather than discourage the development of 
business confidence and prosperity, which, in turn, woulj 
help in some measure to modify the far from ima 
woes of our agricultural people. 

* ok Ok 


“There shall be no Alps,’ declared Napoleon. 







inary 


A re Vou 


conquering your Alps? 
* * x For 
Another “drive” to unionize workers in the steel — 
industry is being launched by the American Federation an ar’ 
of Labor. Had Judge Gary and other steel leaders per. a vie% 
sisted in clinging to the twelve-hour day, public sentimen ness ¢ 
unquestionably would have bee 4 
UNITED STATES strongly in favor of the union cam. " 
hn paigners. America is not a twelye. Se 
DAY COUNTRY hour day country. If the union 
agitators had simply concentrate I 
on the iniquity of working toilers twelve hours a day, Che 
they would have had an unanswerable speaking point. The 
steel manufacturers, however, have taken the wind out Ss 
of the campaigners’ sails by announcing that aggressive rate 
measures are being instituted to do away entirely with this yeat 
indefensibly long shift. It is deeply regrettable that this 
Judge Gary did not act effectively before his action had rapi 
the appearance of being forced by union leaders. “He vo 
gives twice who gives quickly.” Judge Gary and other nou 
steel makers have not given the eight-hour day quickly, frov 
Their belated capitulation will now be claimed by union T 
labor leaders as a triumph for organized labor and a hav 
demonstration of its power. Had the steel leaders exer- = 
cised greater foresight they could have won widespread or 
public commendation for a gracious act. As it is, they lab 
will receive no credit whatsoever. Nor, indeed, do they onl 
deserve any. An aroused public opinion has a habit of lar 
prodding unenlightened employers into finding the ways re 
and means of accomplishing reforms formerly proclaimed ‘hn 
to be “absolutely impossible.” It is too bad that inevitable mi 
reforms are not oftener granted voluntarily rather than by 
under compulsion. 7 
a ia low 
r 
What do you radio, good cheer or the reverse? a 
Tl 


* * Xx 


Learn to learn from others. 


Editorials 


If, unexpectedly, there should be a coal strike, the coal 
miners and operators are likely to get hit hardest thts time. 
+ +2 


The horoscope forecasts a cheerful Christmas. 
* * x 


Copper promises to do better. 
* * x 
Hughes has squelched the radicals’ hue and cry for 
recognition of Russia. The “Reds” have not yet turned 
white. 
x ok x 


A prediction: 1924 will bring lower rents. 
i 





Vacations, with full or part pay, for wage workers are 
worth considering. Where tried, they have been found 
to pay. 
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Leaders Declare Outlook 
Warrants Constructive Action 


Forbes Magazine, feeling that de- 
moralization was threatening to be- 
come dangerous, presents herewith 
an array of views and opinions with 
a view to demonstrating the sound- 
ness of the general business sstuation. 
Additional views will be presented in 
our next issue. 


Schwab Is Optimistic on 


Outlook 
By Charles M. Schwab 
Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


TEEL ORDERS are not pour- 
ing in at the wholly abnormal 
rate of the first quarter of the 
year, and it is doubtless well that 
this is so. The pace was then too 
rapid to be maintained for long. 
The slackening in demand, however, 
has not been anything like as pro- 
nounced as the public might deduce 
from the action of the stock market. 
The principal steel companies 
have all the business on hand that 
they have workers to handle. In 
fact, the steel industry is still 
suffering from that scarcity of 
labor which, it seems to me, can 
only be remedied by allowing a 
larger percentage of able-bodied, 
industrious workers to come into 
this country to help us to develop 
its enormous resources. Our im- 
migration policy should be guided 
by quality rather than quantity. 
As for the general business out- 
look, I regard it, despite certain 
uncertainties both abroad and at 
home, as distinctly encouraging. 
The lull was needed, for things 











CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


“Industry, business, banking,” says Mr. 
Schwab, “all are to-day on a sound, 
strong basis” 


were being overdone in the first 
months of the year. 

Industry, business, banking ail 
are to-day on a sound, strong 
basis. 

I am optimistic. 





W. C. TEAGLE 


Says Mr. Teagle: “I look for further 

gains in the consumption of gasoline 

this season and a gradual improvement 
of the situation” 


Teagle Forecasts Gradual 
Improvement in Oil 


By W. C. Teagle 
President, Standard Oil of New Jersey 


HE PETROLEUM industry 
has never known the time 


when production of crude and 
consumption of the products were 
evenly balanced. We always have 
too much or too little crude com- 
ing out of the ground. We deai 
in a product of mercurial qualities. 
for Nature does not disclose the 
extent of her hidden stores. The 
coal operator, the lumberer, the 
grower of agricultural produce, 
can estimate with reasonable cer- 
tainty the following year’s produc- 
tion and increase or decrease it to 
fit demand. It is not so with 
petroleum. 

This means that petroleum re- 
serves, to be depended upon, must 
be stored above ground. A normal 
supply in the past has_ been 
equivalent to about three months’ 
consumption. The industry has 
long recognized that if a larger 
reserve could be accumulated and 
financed, it would make for 
steadiness. One of the beneficial 
factors in the present flood of oil 
is that it has forced the industry 


to add materially to storage in 
order to conserve the oil as fast 
as it has been produced. 

To-day there is much more oil 
being produced than can be con- 
sumed—oil that the industry 
would much rather hold in the 
ground until needed. The result 
has been that everybody has had 
to redouble his efforts to store 
crude oil. At the same time, the 
over-supply has brought down 
prices without any corresponding 
reduction in the cost of drilling or 
tankage. . 

I look for further gains in the con- 
sumption of gasoline this season and 
a gradual improvement of the situa- 
tion. 





General Motors Head Sees 
Record Fall Sales 


By Alfred P. Sloan 


President, General Motors Corporation 


HE automotive industry be- 
gins a new selling season 
August first with a record of sales 
behind it exceeding the total of 
any twelve months in history. 
Never has the industry guessed 
correctly public demand as to the 
number of cars required, the kind 
of cars wanted, or just when they 
would be wanted. What happened 
in the 1922-23 selling season upset 
the entire selling experience. If 
the kinds of models of cars that 
were wanted could have been de- 
livered in volume when they were 





Rell SR aa ee 


ALFRED P. SLOAN 


“As we see business for the balance of 
this year the volume of sales 
will exceed any corresponding 

fall of past years” 
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wanted, it is safe to say that half 
as many more cars could have 
been marketed. 

Especially is this true of cars 
with closed bodies, for the per- 
centage of closed cars sold is in- 
creasing beyond all belief. The 
closed car is already the year- 
round car and it won’t be long 
before we will mean a closed car 
when we refer to an automobile— 
not an open touring car as we 
have meant in the past. 

The car and truck manufactur- 
ing divisions of General Motors 
have more than 12,500 distributors 
and dealers. As we see business for 
the balance of this year through the 
eyes of these men, the volume of sales 
while not up to the high records of 
the spring will nevertheless exceed 
any corresponding fall of past years. 


ALFRED FANTL 


Who declares that “If at any time in the 
near future prices take a swift or sud- 
den jump, normal prosperity will have 
become a boom, with all of a boom’s 
inevitable reaction shortly to follow” 


Will Have Prosperity If 
Prices Are Kept Down 


By Alfred Fanil 


Representative in New York of 159 depart- 
ment stores in as many cities throughout 
the country 


It is the duty and I believe it is 
the consistent aim of retail mer- 
chants just now to keep prices 
down to the lowest levels permit- 
ting of reasonable profit on capital 
invested and of returns for service 
rendered the public. We confront 
a slowly rising tide of living costs 
which may, at any time, rise 
swiftly. Indeed, the cumulative 
speed process is already in 


evidence But it is, as yet, by no 
means significant of danger to the 
prevailing prosperity. It is signifi- 
cant, so far, only of the normal 
progress of the business cycle, 
which invariably is cumulative in 
the speed with which prices rise. 








But it should, tu remarm normal, 
continue to accumulate its speed 
of rise very slowly. Then we will 
have the usual prosperous period, 
extending over several years, until 
the reaction of dull times sets in 
and depression begins to run its 
course. If at any time in the near 
future prices take a swift or sud- 
den jump, normal prosperity will 
have become a boom, with all of 


a boom’s inevitable reaction 
shortly to follow. 

Retail merchants, painfully 
burned during the _ so-called 


“buyers’ strike,” which was the re- 
action after the senseless and 
baseless boom period following 
the armistice, understand these 
considerations perfectly. They 


see labor regaining its extremely . | 


high wages, and manufacturers, 
perforce, steadily increasing their 
prices. For the present the public, 
which is primarily labor, can well 
afford to pay the prices required, 
and it is paying them. But let 
labor’s production fall off, as it did 
during the post-armistice boom, 
and let credits“be relaxed and 
speculation in commodities again 
prevail, and we will see ‘prices 
leaping upwards, with the» public 
more than ever ready to “cease 
buying and as ready as ever to lay 
all the blame on the distributor 
nearest to it—the retailer. 

No retailer wants that to 
happen. He is desirous only of 
doing a safe, fairly profitable busi- 
ness and of making it last as long 
as possible. He is contributing to 
its protraction now by adding, to 
the wholesale prices he is com- 
pelled to pay, no more than will 
enable him to pay wages, in his 
turn, that will meet the rising 
wage level in general, and will 
provide also his legitimate return 


on investment and_ executive 
direction. 
I am inclined to think that 


wholesalers, as well, are pursuing 
the course adopted by the retailer. 
Their interest obviously lies in the 
preservation of existing prosperity 
as distinguished from the evanes- 
cent profits of any sudden and 
brief boom period, with such 
harmful sequels as cannot fail to 
attend the reaction. 

The most unfortunate thing 
that happened to us as a people 
was the ruinous discovery that it 
was easy to pass along a price in- 
crease. It was easy—so easy that 
everyone got the habit, until the 
increase rounded the whole vicious 
circle and hit the consumer, who 
is also the producer, squarely be- 
tween the eyes. That settled it. 
The consumer-producer promptly 
hit back, and then the process 
went into reverse. But the man 
who got the hardest knocks, all 
the time and from all sides, was 
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the retailer, because he was th 
only one the public could identi, 
as charging the high prices, 
The “buyers’ strike” cure him 
It may have cured the manuf, 
turer. Whether or not it sufficg 
to cure the whole people—t, 
mass of consumer-producers—t¢. 
mains to be seen. The retaile 
for his part, is doing now all j, 
can to prevent a repetition of tha 
painful chapter in our trade his. 
tory and to keep on even kee| the 
prosperity we now enjoy. 


GEORGE M. VERITY 


“I fail to see what can prevent good 
business during the balance of 1923,” 
says Mr. Verity 


General Conditions Best 
Since Before War 


By George M. Verity 
President, The American Rolling Mill Co. 


HE GENERAL business situ- 

ation has passed through two 
definite reactions during the first 
six months of this year. 

A temporary recession in buy- 
ing came in March and April, at 
the end of a period of rather 
feverish activity. It provided a 
very healthy check and resulted in 
a safer and saner movement all 
along the line. 

Without that restraining influ- 
ence, costs and prices might easily 
have reached a point where 4 
readjustment would have beet 
forced. 

We have now apparently passed 
through the worst of a period ol 
financial reaction, due, it would 
seem, to acute financial indigestion 
in the East. 

It certainly had no relation to 
actual conditions in commerce and 
industry, for no one could hope to 
see business going better than it 
was when this financial reaction 
began. 

Indigestion usually comes from 
the same general cause—too much 

(Continued on page 541) 
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As in Pencils, Other Things 


. ITH TWICE the population 
W ai the United States, Europe 
uses only half as many pencils a year. 
This is the statement of Lothar W. 
Faber, one of the leading pencil 
makers of the world. 

Why should the American use 
four times as many pencils as the 
European? Mr. Faber says the 
prime reason is waste. The Ameri- 
can throws away a pencil when it 
is only half used. He cuts off a lot 
of it in unnecessary sharpening. He 
is thoughtless, careless. The European 
holds on to the pencil to the last frac- 
tion of wood and lead. 


Great Year for Travel 


UMMER travel is immense. It 
is big to Europe, big to the 
mountains, big to the seashore re- 
sorts, big to the West. There have 
been years in which the rush to 
Europe has been greater, but only a 
few. A peculiar feature this year is 
the number of Southerners out to 
tour Europe. Evidently the high 
price of cotton has spread money 
pretty widely in Dixieland, for many 
of the tourists appear to be of a kind 
not accustomed to going far afield. 
Coincident with the rush to Europe 
there has been a large influx of 
visitors to New York from Latin 
countries, principally South and Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies, and 
France. You hear more Spanish and 
French spoken in hotels nowadays 
than perhaps ever before. oe 


One Darn Thing, Then Another 


OW we are told the day is near 

when we will have a flying 
flivver that will cost only $400 and 
travel 125 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. Well, bring it along. What's 
the difference whether you’re run 
over by an automobile while you are 
crossing a street or flattened out by 
a plane dropping from the sky? 


That Austrian Loan 


F OR weeks before the offering of 
the bonds of the recent loan to 
Austria much was printed in this 
country that would lead the investor 
to believe all the money was to go for 
the rehabilitation of that nation. 
Now Geo. W. Hinman declares that 
at the same time the British news- 
papers were letting English investors 
know “that more than half that loan 
would be used, not to build up anew 
the political and business structure 
of bankrupt Austria, but to take care 
of the advances made to Austria last 
year by Great Britain, France, Italy 





Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


and Czecho-Slovakia. In other words, 
though most Americans thought the 
loan would be a net gain for suffer- 
ing Austria, only about half of it 
was and is such a gain. The rest was 
and is intended to settle Austria’s 
debts to other European Powers, 
while Austria’s debt of $25,000,000 
to the United States is left not only 
unpaid, but practically cancelled.” 

If Mr. Hinman’s statement is cor- 
rect it would appear that the Ameri- 
can investors did not get all the facts. 


Coue Denies 


HILE we must respect we 
nevertheless regret Dr. Coue’s 
repudiation of the latest auto-sugges- 
tion prescription which has become 
so popular in Paris. 

The good doctor insists his old 
formula, “Every day in every way,” 
etc., is impossible to improve upon. 

He may be right, but we doubt it. 
What fervor the robustious rabble 
could put into that, “Oh, Hell! Iam 
well!” The “every day in every 
way” is too mild and ladylike for the 
common herd—and the common herd 
makes up the great majority. 


Waterloo’s Waterloo 


T used to be that a flock of hotels 

was required to accommodate the 
visitors to the scene of Napoleon’s 
downfall, and various concerns were 
kept busy manufacturing ancient 
muskets, swords, and cannon balls to 
be planted in winter for the visitors 
to dig up on the battlefield in sum- 
mer and cherish ever after as 
souvenirs. Now the hotels are closed, 
the -battlefield deserted, and the 
souvenir makers heartbroken. Alas! 
No one cares for Waterloo. The 
battlefields of the World War draw 
the tourists. 


Poor Germany ° 

HERE apparently is no end to 

the sufferings the Teutons must 
endure. The mark has sunk to where 
it knows only the ruble as its chum, 
the situation in the Ruhr grows 
worse, and now there is talk of mak- 
ing the ex-Crown Prince president. 


To Draw You In 


N the Adirondacks there is an 

“Awcum Inn.” In_ various 
places you'll see a sign “Dew Drop 
Inn.” Greenwich Village, of 
course, must go one better. A 
door or two away from the old 
stable made over into a queer bit 
of a theatre by the Provincetown 
players is “The Wind Blew Inn.” 


But it is long green that you are 
expected to “blow in” in Green- 
wich Village. 


Abou Ben Adhem 


N a theatre program we came upon 

a paragraph which tells more and 
suggests more than you will find in 
a 350-page novel. It referred to the 
death of Peter Marshall in a Boston 
hospital—Peter Marshall,- who had 
played the part of one of the marines 
in “Rain” at the Maxine Elliott The- 
atre, New York. And then it went 
on to say: 

“* * * this Peter Marshall was 
a singular character, insomuch that, 
on receipt of his salary each week, 
he would visit lodging houses on the 
Bowery and distribute among the 
poor all he possessed beyond that 
which he needed for his own im- 
mediate requirements, which were 
simple.” 


The Supreme Test 


M ARCUS GARVEY, negro, self- 
crowned Emperor of Africa, 
who is in jail after being convicted 
of fraud in connection with his vari- 
ous projects to “elevate” the people 
of his color, is said to be on a hunger 
strike. We never will believe he is 
earnest in this strike until we hear 
that he has spurned a meal made up 
of chicken, pork chops, corn 
pone, watermelon, and sugar house 
molasses. 


Speaking of Doctors 


OTHING much has been 


printed recently about “Twi- 
light Sleep,” which commanded so 
much attention a decade or so ago. 
That’s strange in view of the fact 
that its employment is widening de- 
cidedly. 

In one maternity hospital on Long 
Island 1,000 cases have been treated 
with “Twilight Sleep” thus far, and 
in nearly every instance, it is de- 
clared, successfully. 


Shattering Tradition 


\ \ 7 HO said no really great man 


came from south of the 
equator. Here’s Luiz Angel Firpo, 
of Argentina, running amuck as 
a pugilist and some day, possibly, 
swapping punches with Jack 
Dempsey, world champion. And 
witness Pancho Villa, Filipino, a 
sub-tropical product, defeating 
Jimmy Wilde, British flyweight 
champion. What of the boasted 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon in 
the field of sport? 








Men Who Are Making The West 


How Miller Is Harnessing 


Californias Mountains 


Head of Southern California Edison Co. Made Way 
by Consolidating Utilities—Gigantic Power Project 


to Top 


to Cost More Than Panama Canal 


ANY ways lead to the top. 
M Some men have entered 
new industries, founded a 
concern, and then devoted their 
life to making it the biggest and 
foremost in its line. Ford did that. 
So did George Eastman. So did 
John H. Patterson. So did Frick. 
So did Julius Rosenwald. So did 
Cyrus H. McCormick. So did Edi- 
son. So did Carnegie. So did 
Alexander Graham Bell. So did 
Borden. So did Woolworth. 
Others, foreseeing the economic 
trend towards bigness, 
applied themselves to 
bringing together vari- 
ous companies in the 
same industry and devel- 
oping their consolidated 
concern into an or- 
ganization of great mag- 
nitude and financial suc- 
cess. Rockefeller did 
that. So did Morgan 
and Schwab and Gary in 
the case of the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion. So did Daniel Gug- 
genheim. So did William 


H. Nichols. So _ did 
James B. Duke. So did 
John D. Ryan. So did 


Henry L. Doherty. So 
did E. T. Bedford. So 
did William M. Wood. 


So did C. A. Coffin. So 
did Samuel Colt. 
This latter method 


was chosen by John B. 
Miller, creator and still 
the head of the Southern 
California Edison Com- 
pany, an enterprise to- 
day employing $150,000,- 
000 capital and fully 10,- 
000 workers, an enter- 
prise having almost 60,- 
000 stockholders, an en- 
terprise supplying some 
310 cities and towns with 
electric power and light, an en- 
terprise now vigorously harness- 
ing the lakes and streams of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
by the greatest network of 
tunnels and other development 
work ever attempted by man, de- 


By B. C. Forbes 


velopment work which, when com- 
pleted, will furnish 1,500,000 horse- 
power, an amount not matched by 
any other hydro-electric company 
in the world, and which will entail 
an expenditure greater than the 
cost of building the Panama Canal. 

I spent two days climbing and 
examining the upper reaches of 
this company’s gigantic wrestling 
with the wild forces of Nature to 
tame them for the service of man- 
kind, visiting a region so altitudinal 
that no trees nor even. shrubs 





Creator and head of the Southern California Edison Company, 
an enterprise to-day employing $150,000,000 capital and 10,000 
workers and having 60,000 stockholders. 


could live and where the only 
means of transportation possible 
during the winter months was by 
Alaskan wolf dog team, to say 
nothing of other regions so inac- 
cessible that, for months on end, 
the thousand construction workers 


are completely walled off, by snow 
from the rest of humankind. | yjs. 
ited the most ambitious tunnel eye 


cut by human hand, a 15 fee | 


square hole, now being blaste 
through thirteen and a half miles 
of solid rock, to tap a mountai 
lake at a height of over 7,300 feet 
and lead its snow-supplied waters 
down to cities and farms and fruit 
groves, to turn the wheels of jp. 
dustry and fructify the soil. 

The scene in the interior of the 
‘mountain suggested a battlefield 
Men stripped to the 
waist were pressing 
electrically-driven bor- 
ing-bits into the face of 
the rock, causing a noise 
that was _ deafening: 
electric torches were 
moved hither and thither 
to fight the intense dark- 
ness; other men were 
busily loading the 
crushed rock on to mine 
cars; toots and whistles 
came from approaching 
or departing _ electric 
trucks, running on rails; 
powerful electric shovels 
were groaning and 
shrieking as_ they 
scooped up the debris; 
and at intervals every- 
body and_ everything 
was withdrawn to a safe 
distance while tons of 
dynamite were exploded 
with a deadened roar. 
That sound meant that 
the great hole had been 
pushed forward a few 
more feet into the heart 
of the mountain. It 
marked that much prog- 
ress towards bringing 
down, for the benefit of 
civilization, acres of 
water gone to waste 
ever since the Sierra’s 
mountain-lakes were shaped and 
formed long years ago. 

Perhaps it will help you to grasp 
the magnitude of these operations 
when you learn that here is used 
the greatest quantity of powder 
used anywhere in the world. 
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cood many other men, 
a, John B. Miller tasted fail- 
are before he experienced success. 

The first road he set foot on, he 
giscovered, was not the one to lead 
him to the summits of achievement. 
He had to retrace his steps and set 
out along another path. 

Once on the right road, he stuck 
to it, stuck to it tenaciously 
through both rough and smooth 
roadway. Indeed, the going for 
years was hard, uphill, discourag- 
ing. But he toiled on. His five 
outstanding characteristics 
have been and are: 


23, 1869, went from the local school 
to Ann Arbor High School and on 
graduating proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His intention 
was to become a lawyer. The last 
thing he wanted to pecome was a 
banker. While a sophomore he 
was called home because of a 
breakdown in his father’s health. 
This, however, did not stop his 
determination or his effort to be- 
come a lawyer. As soon as family 
affairs permitted, he arranged to 
enter their family lawyer’s office, 
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How he extricated himself from 
this unpromising position is worth 
narrating. He found that far more 
attention was paid to winning cases 
than to collecting the fees therefor. 
The unpaid bills amounted to what 
he regarded as a shocking sum— 
over $30,000. Young Miller told 
the head of the firm that he be- 
lieved he could collect nearly all of 
this money. He was told, with a 
smile, to go ahead and try. He 
tried. And he did. In due course 
he was rewarded by being made 

chief clerk. 


This experience, how- 








Foresight; sound judg- 
ment; courage; persuasive- 
ness; tenacity. 

Most men indulge in 
dreams of what they 
would accomplish if only 
they could command cap- 
ital. What very often dis- 
tinguishes the man who 
wins notable success from 
the mediocrity is the abil- 
ity of the one and the lack 
of ability on the part of the 
other to raise the capital 
needed to transform 
dreams into impressive 
realities. Miller early in 
his career encountered this 
fateful hurdle. It wasn’t a 
case of simply taking a hop 
and a skip and then leaping 
over it. The hurdle wasn’t 
to be negotiated quite so 
easily as that. The scaling 
of it, as a matter of fact, 
called for the exercise of 
all his persuasion, all his 
faith and courage, all his 
stick-to-it-iveness. Bank- 
ers were just as loath -to 
hand over money to Miller 
in those days as they are 
loath to hand it over to 
newcomers in these days. 

How Miller finally solved 
this problem is illuminating 
and may prove encouraging 
to others. 

But first let us lead up to 
this hurdle, so to speak. 

John Barnes Miller was 
fitted by heredity, by blood, 








The Measure of What 
Miller Has Built 


ERE are some interesting figures which 
reveal the size and scope of the Southern 
California Edison Company: 
10,461 employees, in May, 1923; 4,750 per- 
manent employees; 4,300 of these are stock- 
holders. 
$12,333,631, wages paid during 1922. 
$146,000,000, total invested capital in May, 
1923. 
59,000 stockholders, 98 per cent. of whom 
live in territory served. 
350,000 consumers supplied directly and in- 
directly with electric light and power service. 
55,000 square miles of territory served, 
which includes 312 cities and towns in Central 
and Southern California, with 1,500,000 popu- 
lation. 
376,700 horsepower present installed ca- 
pacity in 23 hydro-electric and steam generat- 
ing plants. 
501,700 horsepower will be the installed ca- 
pacity at the end of 1923. 
901,874,091 kilowatt hours sold in 1922, with 
maximum simultaneous demand of 322,000 
horsepower. 
741,732 horsepower connected load in April, 
1923, of which 155,709 horsepower is for agri- 
cultural purposes; 368,513 horsepower is for 
railway and industrial uses ; 31,718 horsepower 
for electric cooking and heating; 185,792 
horsepower for lighting. 
1,100,000,000 kilowatt hours estimated sales 
for 1923, with maximum demand of 383,000 
horsepower. 
856,000 horsepower estimated connected load 
December 31, 1923. 


ever, attracted him to busi- 
ness, especially as nothing 
was being done to give him 
real legal training. So, 
when twenty-three, he de- 
cided to strike out for him- 
self in business. Equipped 
with a few thousand dollars 
left him by his grandfather, 
he headed for Louisiana 
and, in partnership with an- 
other young man, bought a 
cotton plantation. They 
had figured out very easily 
—on paper—how they 
could make money. Alas, 
the paper figures refused to 
take material form. In two 
years the capital was 
wiped out and Miller re- 
turned home. Although 
cleaned out, he didn’t feel 
at all down and out. 


He had visited California 
one winter while the lakes 
at home were frozen and 
there were no boats to be 
fueled. What he saw and 
heard there made a deep 
impression on his mind and 
on his imagination. Cali- 
fornia’s soil struck him as 
being unusually rich in po- 
tentialities. Its climate 
was ideal. Its industries 
were only in their infancy. 
There was room for great 
increase in population. 
Above all, he caught a 
vision of the possibilities of 
harnessing the melting 
snows of the Sierras as 














for the task of blasting his 
way through rock ribbed 
mountains. His forebears had 
carved their way from Pennsyl- 
vania to the then inhospitable 
shores of Lake Huron, at a time 
when parts of the journey had to 
be blazed by axe and saw. His 
grandfather used his axe to such 
purpose that, on reaching Port 
Huron, he first became a lumber- 
man and then added banking to his 
operations. His father took up the 
family business, branched into the 
coaling of boats, and prospered 
creditably. 

John, who was born on October 


at an agreed-upon salary of one 
dollar a week for the first year, 
two dollars a week for the second 
year, and three dollars a week for 
the third year. But he discovered 
that he was doing a porter out of a 
job; his duties consisted mainly of 
cleaning the office in the morning 
before the others arrived and do- 
ing more chores during the day and 
after the office force left at night. 
He learned more about brooms 
than he did about briefs. He was 
given no legal instruction what- 
soever. 





they tumbled down the ~ 
mountain-sides in streams 
and rivers. 

California’s development, he rea- 
soned, had been handicapped 
through lack of coal. Here were 
the elements and the conditions 
which would largely take the place 
of coal if properly utilized. Al- 
though much less was heard of 
hydro-electric power in those days 
than has been heard since, young 
Miller foresaw dazzling possibili- 
ties. To California he would go. 

To California he went. 

The California of that day, 1896, 
was very different from the Cali- 
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fornia to-day. Los Angeles, instead 
of having a population nearing the 
million mark, was a community of 
only 75,000. Other places in South- 
ern California, although now pop- 
ulous, were then quite small. Cap- 
ital was very scarce. No outside 
investors cared in those days to 
entrust their savings to any project 
in this remote part of the conti- 
nent. Trade and industry moved 
along unspectacularly. 

Not an inspiring situation, was 
it, for an ambitious young man 
eager to do big things in the 
world? 

Jack Miller, however, didn’t see 
merely what he could see with his 
eyes. He saw with his mind. He 
had a vision of what could be. Let 
him tell in his own words how he 
tackled the task of transforming 
the vision into actualities. 


Combines Thirty Small Companies 


“T saw very clearly,” Mr. Miller 
recently told me, “that in Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Redlands and 
many other small places there was 
scope for and need for construc- 
tion work to enable them to go 
ahead industrially, agriculturally, 
commercially, and socially. Each 
little community had its own little 
public utility plant. Not one of 
these plants was capable of supply- 
ing any considerable amount of 
power for any important new in- 
dustry which might want to locate 
there. 

“Even more awkward, when 
homes were built a block or two 
away from the existing poles and 
wires, no service as a rule could be 
furnished, for the reason that most 
of these tiny companies hadn’t 
enough money to extend their fa- 
cilities. Worse still, electric light 
was supplied only during certain 
hours. At Pasadena, for example, 
the current was available only be- 
tween five and eleven in the even- 
ing. Promptly at eleven all lights 
went out. Any one who was hold- 
ing a party or celebration and 
didn’t want to shoo the guests 
away before eleven had to go to 
the company’s office and make a 
little deal to get light an hour or 
two longer! 

“Practically all these little com- 
panies were struggling along from- 
hand-to-mouth. They were not 
big enough to attract any outside 
capital whatsoever. And at that 
time there was precious little avail- 





able capital in Southern California. 
Such éapital as there was usually 
was absorbed by mercantile inter- 
ests and by real estate speculators. 

“T felt that if a lot of these small 
light and power companies could 
be knitted together there would be 
a better chance of raising the cap- 
ital to furnish the greatly improved 
and enlarged facilities which the 
country badly needed to enable it 
to forge ahead at the rate I was 
sure it was capable of progressing. 
I sincerely believed that if the 
many difficulties could be overcome 
there was opportunity for doing 
something valuable for California, 
as well as financially profitable for 
myself and others who should be- 
come associated with the work. 

“Before long I succeeded in in- 
teresting William R. Staats, an 
investment banker of Pasadena; 
Harry H. Sinclair, and Henry 
Fisher, who had developed water 
power at Redlands; and one or two 
other substantial business men. I 
reached this stage by having first 
become associated with a little con- 
cern in Los Angeles, the West Side 
Lighting Company, controlled by 
Mr. Staats, and Walter S. Wright. 
I took a job there as treasurer, at 
$100 a month, but was soon made 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. You ca well understand 
that I utilized very diligently this 
opportunity to become familiar 
with the practical workings of light 
and power plants. This position 
gave me a chance to nose into every 
phase of the business—it wasn’t 
then quite as complicated as it is 
to-day,” Mr. Miller added, with a 
smile. 


The Hardest Nut of All 


“What I aspired to do, however, 
called for salesmanship more than 
for anything else. First of all, I 
had to sell to the owners of the 
different small utility companies 
the idea of the advantages of amal- 
gamation. I found that some of 
them couldn’t quite picture in their 
imagination the wonderful vision 
I had. I found them rather cold, 
and it took a lot of warm—not to 
say hot—enthusiasm on my part to 
warm them up to the proposition. 
But I had all the faith and all the 
zeal of a crusader. I believed 
ardently in what I had made up 
my mind I was going to accom- 
plish.” 

“How did things go?” I asked. 
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“Big Creek Project,” 
hydro-electric power development ever 
attempted, to cost more than Panama 
Canal and provide 1,000,000 horsepower. 


colossal 


most 


(See description on page 542) 

“In five years I had lined up 
thirty small corporations all over 
Southern California.” 

“How did you raise the capital?” 
I next asked. 

“Ah, that was the hardest nut of 
all to crack. During the first few 
years I had to wring small sums 
out of bankers here, there, and 
everywhere within the territory. 
Those who had any money weren't 
given to putting it into a business 
which, they complained, was so 
subject to the whims of local poli- 
ticians, local municipal authorities. 
My path at this stage was just one 
hurdle after another. It wasn’t 
until 1901 that I finally succeeded 
in interesting outside capital.” 

- Mr. Miller laughed. I wanted to 
know why. 

“T’'ll never forget an experience 
I had the day this first outside cap- 
ital, a bond issue, was signed up. 

“I had sweated for months try- 
ing to induce Eastern banking in- 
terests to put out bonds for us. 
First they were stone cold. They 
pointed out that we did not control 
the field, that competition was 
keen, that we might find ourselves 
thwarted in obtaining 
water power sites to make possible 
the wonderful developments por- 
trayed by me. Finally, however, 


(Continued on page 542) 
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Organized Business Knowledge 


Have Youa Budget “Watchdog” 
in Your Business? 


How to Keep a Profitable Balance Between Income and 
Outgo—The Two Useful Purposes of Business Budgets 


By Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., LL.D. 


OW often do we see a man 
H failing to make the most of 

his opportunities because he 
does things in a haphazard fashion, 
because he has no purpose to guide 
him and no particular aim for his 
ambition. In fact, his stimulus is 
more likely to be discontent than 
ambition. In other instances, we 
say a man is earnest, thorough, 
and careful; he proceeds about his 
work with confidence and assur- 
ance and appears to be 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


with available resources. Even 
with a simple budget of cash re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the prob- 
lem in a business budget is far 
from being as simple as it is with 
a municipal budget. Within limits, 
municipalities may go about any 
extravagance, raise their taxes and 
yet make ends meet. The item of 
revenue is more or less under con- 
trol. But funds for a business 
must come from the enterprise of 






estimates made by those in position 
to know best both the anticipated 
expenditures and the anticipated 
receipts, the financial executive 
matches these two sets of figures 
together. He sets contemplated 
cash resources against contem- 
plated demands and then he is able 
to foresee what difficulties, if any, 

are going to be encountered. 
Right here let me say that while 
budgets customarily cover a fiscal 
year, they must be split 





following out a definite 


up into far shorter pe- 





purpose which is. fairly 
well fixed in his mind. 
The same differences 
are found in the conduct 
of business enterprises. 
Hit -or- miss methods, 
lack of a definite pur- 
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E WHO can do to-day what 

he would do_ to-morrow 
with to-day’s experience back of 
him, is bound to succeed. 


riods of time. To know 
that the total expendi- 
ture within a year will 
not exceed the total cash 
resources is no proof 
that sometimes within 
that year the accumu- 














pose, poorly formulated 
or unco-ordinated plans, 
are never the distinguishing 
features of a _ successful busi- 
ness. We all know this to be 
a fact and yet few, comparatively 
speaking, know how to bring into 
a business the same precision that 
is given to their personal affairs. 
Far more than an individual, a busi- 
ness, with its wider variety of in- 
terests, needs a plan of operation, a 
co-ordination of activities, and a 
track to run upon. 

Budgets, as developed under 
modern business practices, provide 
the needed framework of plans on 
which to base the conduct of a 
business. Budgets have long been 
familiar in municipal finance, for 
there some estimate of expense is 
necessary to-determine the amount 
of tax levy. 

Progressive business men quick- 
ly recognized the advantages of 
such a system of operation and 
proceeded to adapt municipal bud- 
gets to their own uses. They be- 
gan to prepare estimates of cash 
expenditures and cash receipts, 
primarily in order that they might 
better co-ordinate expenditures 


its directing officers and the co- 
operation and hard work of every 
member of the organization. 

Consequently, a business budget 
of cash receipts and expenditures 
imposes as its first requirement a 
co-ordination of contemplated ex- 
penditures with available cash. 

The ends which are furthered by 
having a simple cash budget are 
fairly obvious. No business is so 
well balanced that at all times cash 
receipts exactly equal cash pay- 
ments. A going business has rev- 
enue coming in all the time, but it 
is revenue which will fluctuate 
with the seasons, or may fluctuate 
in volume, irrespective of the sea- 
sons. Similarly, expenses of the 
business change, now bulking large 
and now falling away. To main- 
tain the credit of the enterprise, to 
have available in one form or an- 
other funds to meet bills as they 
mature, to schedule payments so 
that the demand for money will 
never exceed the amount called for, 
is the main purpose of the financial 
budget. 

Having determined, by careful 


lating expenditures will 
not materially exceed 
available cash. It is customary to 
divide a budget into monthly pe- 
riods and, where extensive opera- 
tions are carried on or where the 
margin of safety is at all small, at 
the beginning of each month a fur- 
ther subdivision of the budget into 
weekly intervals will be found de- 
cidedly helpful. 

To-day budgets have been devel- 
oped to the point where they cover 
income, expense, and profits, as 
well as cash receipts and cash ex- 
penditures. Cash receipts and cash ° 
expenditures are not synonymous 
with income and expense; hence 
the estimating of profits is of al- 
most equal importance with the 
predetermination of cash receipts 
and cash outlay. When a budget 
of income, expense, and profits has 
been prepared, it is a short and 
easy step to establish separate 
budgets for departmental opera- 
tions, whereby all income and the 
cost of obtaining this income is 
separately computed for every de- 
partment. Standardized produc- 
tion methods and standardized 


costs follow closely, for to set up 
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reliable departmental budgets re- 
quires a close and accurate control 
of the work of the department it- 
self. 

Whether they are in simple or 
detailed form, budgets serve two 
useful purposes. First, by indicat- 
ing in advance what difficulties will 
be met, they permit us to plan 
ahead and prepare in advance for 
meeting these emergencies. Sec- 
ond, through the period which they 
cover, budgets function both as a 
guide and as gauges or standards 
against which actual accomplish- 
ments may be measured. 


Properly prepared budgets not 
only set up a financial program for 
‘the guidance of the treasurer, but 
they also deal with anticipated 
sales and the amount of expense 
which may safely be incurred to 
obtain these sales. They promote 
greater efficiency in the use of 
equipment; they measure the skill 
with which purchases are made; 
they test the promptness of collec- 
tions ; they prohibit unwise expan- 
sion; they point out unused cap- 
ital, unbalanced production, heavy 
financial charges ; and, in brief, act 
as a very watchdog on cash ex- 
penditures and expense charges. 


No Substitute for Management 


Budgetary control is the term 
applied to the use of a budget after 
it has been properly prepared. 
Budgets should be used from day 
to day and from week to week; 
they should guide the board of di- 
rectors in determining major poli- 
cies and should aid the subordinate 
department head in settling minor 
questions within his department. 
Budgetary control means the crea- 
tion of a plan for operating the 
business in sufficient detail to cover 
all the essential phases of that 
business, and then a continuous 
checking of actual results against 
these estimated standards. 


The budget, it must be under- 
stood, can never take the place of 
capable and skillful executives ; its 
purposes are to co-ordinate the 
activities of these executives and 
provide for them a carefully, log- 
ically thought out plan on which 
to base their work. 


The preparation of budgets and 
their use is one phase of the de- 
velopment of modern accountancy. 
But accounts merely point out mis- 
takes at the end of an accounting 
period after the mistakes have been 
committed and often after serious 
damage has resulted. What the 
executive needs most is correct, 
up-to-date knowledge of what may 
happen, as well as what is happen- 
ing ; he wants danger signals which 
will point out to him possible 
troubles before they are upon him; 


he wants standardized records 
against which he can measure re- 
sults from day to day and from 
month to month; he wants guid- 
ance for the formation of his 
policies and plans and he wants 
all these policies and plans co- 
ordinated so that each becomes a 
part of a comprehensive, workable 
program. 


The Systematizing of Foresight 


The preparation of a budget, I 
have said, is founded upon accurate 
accounting records of what has 
happened in the past. These rec- 
ords, however, form only a part 
of the structural foundation of a 
budget. The policies of the busi- 
ness for the ensuing year as 
formulated by the board of direc- 
tors are of primary consideration. 
We must then consider the volume 
of sales as estimated by the sales 
department, this forecast being 
based upon past experience, pre- 
vailing and anticipated business 
conditions, and the size and calibre 
of the present and anticipated sales 
force. 


Before the fullest reliance can be 
placed upon the expectations of the 
sales department, it is necessary to 
consider the production unit of the 
business and the relation of the 
expected volume of business to its 
productive efficiency. Only too 
often we hear of sales campaigns 
costing thousands of dollars which 
have failed, not because direct re- 
sults were not produced, but be- 
cause, having produced demands 
far beyond expectations, it was 
found that production was insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the stimulated 
demand. Consequently the busi- 
ness lost to the extent of the 
unsatisfied demand. 


Having co-ordinated the sales 
volume with the productive ca- 
pacity, there still remains the co- 
ordination of both sales and 
production with the financial re- 
sources of the business. This is, 
perhaps, the most important factor 
of all. It is at this point that the 
accounting records come into the 
picture. From these records it is 
possible to forecast the results 
which may be expected in the 
future under the same general 
conditions. This statement sug- 
gests what is probably the most 
important element in budget prep- 
aration; namely, the necessity of 
analyzing expected future condi- 
tions and measuring the variations 
which they will produce upon 
what might be called “normal 
expectancy.” 


The service budgets give to 
newly organized companies takes 
a high rank. New ventures, in 
particular, are subject to constant 
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and unexpected buffeting. 7, 
business highway is cluttered Bee 
the wrecks of organizations whic 
plunged into extravagance and ¢. 
pansion without the guidance ay 
restraint of a budget. 


The old truth that foresight j 
better than hindsight is nowher 
more forcibly exemplified than j, 
a business enterprise. Budgetar, 
control means simply the system. 
atizing of foresight. The busines 
man who neglects to make use 
budgetary control in his busines 
gropes in the dark and is like} 
to stumble. Those who turn iipop 
their business path the light of ajj 
the possible knowledge which the 
budget provides will walk with, 
surer step. 

Budgets anticipate conditions 
and permit unhurried, wise de. 
cisions. He who can do to-day 
what he would do to-morrow with 
to-day’s experience back of him, is 
bound to succeed. 


























This ts the tenth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes’ 
by Dean Johnson, who ts recognized 
as the foremost business educator in 
America. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 





The Go-Getter 


Awarded first prize in a contest recently 
held by “The San Francisco Examiner’ 

A Go-Getter is a live wire who 
grabs off what the majority of people 
idly dream about. The Go-Getter 
is usually blessed with the vision of 
glimpsing the tangible, whereas the 
every-day person is stone-blind. 

Supplementing his foresight the 
Go-Getter go-gets it. Immune to the 
wails of the “It-can’t-be-done”’ clan, 
the Go-Getter keeps on banging 
away. Nor does disappointment 
permanently discourage him. He 
uses his wits every second, mean- 
while doggedly smashing away until 
he achieves what he set out to 
accomplish. 


In brief, the Go-Getter creates a 
new market. He discovers the oasis 
in the desert. He builds new rail- 
roads, finds new trade routes, dis- 
covers new continents, or invents 
new engines or other aids to man- 
kind. He builds not only for him- 
self, but for many others. He may 
be a merchant prince, a conquering 
field marshal, a scientist, or a mere 
gum peddler, but in each case he is 
a Go-Getter. 

He gets it. Circumstances of 
demand measure his final calibre. 
But he gets it. That’s why he is a 
Go-Getter. 

* * * 


To be unduly elated when you 
win, or unduly depressed when 
you lose, is a sign that you are 
carrying too much sail and not 
enough ballast—Exchange. 
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South America: Pivot of Our 
Foreign Trade Policy 


Further Factors in Economic Relations—Greatest Potential 


Water Power in the World—Trade Trends 


estimating the economic situation 

of the United States in regard to 
its export trade, to base this estimate 
upon merely the factors of this trade 
that bulk large at the present time 
upon lines that they have followed 
for the past. It is the temptation or 
the limitation of the man who is in- 
terested in one product, raw or manu- 
factured, to see through only the lens 
that focuses upon his own segment 
of the economic circle. But the 
diamond of foreign trade relation 
has the possibility of many facets. 
How shall these be multiplied and 
polished into the dazzling jewel of 
the patriotic economic crown? 


Thus, United States foreign trade 
does not depend solely upon the satis- 
faction of the farmer, or upon the 
taking of the cotton crop, or upon the 
outlet for meats and food products, 
or upon the distribution of our iron 
and steel. All these put together 
mean an enormous body of com- 
merce. But, save the latter, they do 
not measure our industrial expansion. 
From the plow and the tractor, the 
mower and the thresher, to the plumb- 
ing apparatus of advanced civiliza- 
tion and the electrical agencies of 
multiplied uses, with hundreds of 
other channels open. the opportunity 
is vast for United States leadership. 
By temperament and by incomparable 
historical rapidity, the North Ameri- 
can of the United States looks not 
for the easiest way but for the most 
rapid result in his efforts. Leave 
aside the Orient, a reservoir of power 
that will take time to attain mo- 
mentum and at whose gate is trained 
and supple Japan ready for co-opera- 
tion and supply. 


I: IS a fundamental fallacy, in 


The Example of Europe 


Where, in the world of to-day and 
of the next fifty years, during which 
the contests of commercial supremacy 


will be fought strenuously, and, in a 
large sense, permanently, lie the 
foreign trade Eldorados of the 


United States? 

In Latin-America and, necessarily, 
by reach and by riches, mainly in 
South America. 

[t is no answer to deploring of 
general United States indifference to 
Opportunity in those countries to say 
that, because of increased shipping 


By A. Guyot Cameron 














South America has the greatest potential water power in the world. As our own 

Government says: “The number of falls capable of developing 6,000 and 50,000 

horsepower is extraordinary; the number of falls of less than 6,000 horsepower is 
incalculable.” The above photograph shows the Ignazu Falls of Argentina. 


development of United States vessels 
and routes, traffic with South Ameri- 
can ports has correspondingly in- 
creased some 107 per cent. within 
two years. This only makes the call 
for further such extensions impera- 
tive to include the complete contour 
of the adjoining continent. 

The object lesson lies in the ex- 
ample of Europe. In spite of large 
economic prostrations, of financial 
constrictions paralyzing effort and 
almost hope, of restricted creation 
and distribution of products, Europe 
is intensively pushing its commercial 
relations and sowing seeds that will 
flower into abundant economic 
harvests from the fields of the near 
future. 

Great Britain in the Argentine and 
in Chile; Italy in Chile and the 
Argentine; Spain in Brazil and 
Argentina, and in every South Ameri- 
can nation of Spanish tradition; 
France in Bolivia; Germany in 
Brazil, Argentina, and Colombia; 
Beligum and Holland in many places 
are making the moves on the checker- 
board of export effort. At that great 
game, not of grab nor of gold, but 





of commercial generalship upon 
which in large measure depends in- 
ternational power, if the United 
States does not “sit in” now, it will 
find places occupied. And the rules 
of the game will allow neither over- 
throwing of the board to start a new 
play nor displacing of the players 
already there. 


Argentina in Strong Position 


For it is export that gives the final | 
profit on the total volume of industry 
and of commerce. Estimates of the 
percentage vary, but the fact remains, 
and has been stated again and again 
by captains of industry and by eco- 
nomic experts that export is the real 
key to the profits of production, taken 
generally. 

The United States is the greatest 
creator of food, of raw materials, and 
of manufactured prodticts in the 
world. But two tendencies are ap- 
parent. One is the growth of popu- 
lation at home that more and more 
will consume production. The other 
is the need of outlet for the possi- 
bility of such profit as international 
trade may offer. It may be less vital 
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for us than for other nations to have 
such export trade. But self-suffici- 
ency in production does not do away 
with the reaching out for world trade, 
and it is part of manifest destiny that 
the United States should, let us not 
say compete, but at least co-operate to 
an enormous degree in the distribu- 
tion of products of every type. 

It is not a question of analyzing 
reasons for our tardy awakening as 
to South American possibilities nor 
as to European gauging of these. 
Consider only two or three fields, 
present and unlimitedly prospective. 
There is Argentina. Said Robert S. 
Barrett, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, after the 
war: “Any country that two years 
ago could lend the allied nations 
$250,000,000 to buy wheat and corn 
and meats and can come back again 
this year and lend these countries 
$200,000,000 more; which could put 
up $140,000,000 to keep the Ameri- 
can dollar from declining in the 
Argentine market; which could pay 
to Germany and to England prac- 
tically $350,000,000 of obligations 
during the war; which has had a 
balance of trade in its favor of $600,- 
000,000 during the last four years, 
and which to-day has a larger per 
capita gold reserve than any other 
nation in the world is a country that 
is going to be in business when these 
temporary conditions are done away 
with and is going to be the largest 
consumer of American products. 
The Argentinians like us; they want 
us down there; they are willing to 
buy our goods, and all they want is a 
fair show. I am sure that we shall 
be able to give it to them” 


U. S. Losing Advantages 


And to-day. In spite of the eco- 
nomic set-backs that have swept over 
the world and that have affected 
Argentina in some of its greatest 
trade factors, it is one of the few 
countries in the world that can talk 
in terms of prosperity. Its immigra- 
tion, restrained by the war, is renew- 
ing itself enormously. By this and 
by internal increase of population 
from the 1,882,615 inhabitants of 
1870 and 8,610,000 of 1920, it now 
numbers 10,000,000. Its exports of 
$30,423,984 (gold) in 1870 rose in 
1920 to $1,006,800,000 (gold). And 
this record is only the preparatory 
period. 

Take Brazil, whose Centennial Ex- 
position has just called international 
attention to its economic power and 
productiveness. The United States 
is proud of its own extraordinary 
commercial ‘development. But the 
growth of the foreign trade of Brazil 
is like a fairy story of fact. In a 
century past, the foreign trade of the 
United States rose from $109,000,000 
to $7,000,000,000. In Brazil during 
the same period it rose from $6,- 
000,000 to nearly $1,000,000,000. 





During the last two years of the war 
and the subsequent three years, trade 
between Brazil and the United States 
has topped the record for trade de- 
velopment. Trade relations between 
the United States and Latin America 
increased 60 per cent., but between 
the United States and Brazil 160 per 
cent. Brazil was our sixteenth best 
customer in 1922, for a total of $43,- 
247,000, while it sold to us $96,- 
000,000 in 1921, and $120,383,000 in 
1922, making it the eighth of all 
countries in sales to us. In the same 
way, Argentina was in 1922 our 
twelfth best customer for a total of 
$95,542,000, and also our twelfth 
best seller, rising from $60,000,000 
in 1921 to $85,678,000 in 1922. 

Yet, in spite of spirit of closest 
friendship from Brazil, of a unique 
preferential tariff in favor of this 
nation, of the preponderating posi- 
tion in its import trade achieved by 
the United States during the war 
period, and of the fact that Brazil 
is one of our few largest customers 
in products from machinery of vari- 
ous kinds and railway equipment to 
cement, Great Britain is slowly over- 
hauling our war advantage, while 
other nations are strenuously com- 
peting with it in commercial rivalry. 


What Foreign Trade Figures Show 


Why should this be surprising? 
Foreign commercial wisdom has been 
more far-sighted than ours. After 
the war, investment of foreign capital 
in Brazil was said to be: 

British and Canadian 

capital 

French capital 

Belgian capital ...... 

American capital .... 40,000,000 

In 1921, we exported a total of 
$4,485,031,000, and in 1922, a total 
of $3,831,932.000. In 1921, we im- 
ported $2,509,148,000, and in 1922, 
$3,112,549,000. Of the imports from 
South America, there were $295,- 
623,000 in 1921 and $358,748,000 in 
1922. But of exports to South 
America there were $273,325,000 in 
1921 and $226,075,000 in 1922. It 
is not possible to take up in this 
article many details. The paramount 
point is that against this volume of 
world trade the United States has a 
world investment of only $5,000,- 
000,000. Of this, $2,500,000,000 are 
now invested in Canada, a sum prac- 
tically equalling the total of British 
investment in Canada. But Great 
Britain had, it is estimated, a world 
investment of $20,000,000,000. Of 
this she retains, even after the 
pressures of the war, foreign invest- 
ments of $15,000,000,000. Irrespec- 
tive of results, think of the foreign 
investments of France—from Russia 
to Turkey and from the Suez to the 
Panama canals, as mere samples. 
Again, why should we wonder that 
appreciation of other nations should 
go out to those countries that have 
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shown confidence in them, that hay, 
backed this confidence with pecuniary 
trust, and that have made financig| 
faith a factor in the upbuilding 
political friendship? 

At a glance, what have been oy, 
export relations with South Amerig 
in the enormous universal devel 
ments of world trade, and not dis. 
cussing the already vanishing wa, 
years? Our exports to South Amer. 
ica, in domestic produce only, an 
their proportion of our total exports 


have been: 
Exports from Percentage oj 
U.S. 
South 5 “Ieee 
Lo Se $17,447,022 46 
| re 22,685,603 a7 
Do... oes 37,745,002 44 
ee 38,337,647 2.8 
ee 43,876,104 3.0 
ee 37,583,144 2.7 
1903 ...6scs 40,728,432 29 
J eer 50,297,250 3.5 
ie 6,569,376 3.8 
BOI caresses 74,745,589 4.3 
wey ....... 81,717,958 44 
BOOB 4 sie wee 83,051,888 4.5 
ee 75,994,459 4.6 
 eeeege 92,525,218, 54 
ee 108,411,268 5.4 
LL eR Re 131,836,810 6.7 
1913 .......145,724,022 6.0 


_ In 1921, the percentage to South 
America was 6.2 and in 1922 it was 
5.9. Our excess of world exports 
over imports, which was $691 ,421,612 
in 1913, rose in 1919 to $4,016,061, 
058. In 1922 this excess was $719- 
383,421. Conditions are, therefore, 
technically normal again. And the 
field is open. How do we estimate 
its possibilities ? 

As stated above, we have long in- 
terpreted our export potential in a 
few main terms. We can here make 
only a few deductions. 


Must Seek Foreign Outlets 


Said Senator Underwood recently: 
“I believe it is more necessary for 
the American farmer to find the for- 
eign markets for his surplus products 
than to solve any other problem which 
confronts us. The real problem in 
this settlement in the last analysis is 
the stabilizing of international credit, 
the establishment of a credit system 
abroad, so that it may encourage the 
stabilizing of markets for our export 
trade.” 

Now, our farmer, in general terms, 
means grains and hog products and 
the derivatives of both. Consider 
wheat, world trade, and South Amer- 
ica. On the world horizon are al- 
ready seen the signs of the vanishing 
of our vast wheat trade, even did not 
our increasing population promise 
greater demand at home. The world 
producers of wheat that will far out- 
distance us are Canada, Russia and 
South America. In addition the 
comeback of the agriculture of prac- 
tically every European country 1s 
even now decreasing demand for the 
agricultural preducts of the United 
States. Better methods, larger scien- 
tific knowledge fostered by govern- 
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mental effort, enlarged use of machin- 
ery, and greater productiveness as- 
gure more than self-sufficiency and 
even surplus of foodstuffs to Europe 
and other portions of the globe. 
Looking ahead a few years or more, 
France and its magnificent colonies 
will do without importation of wheat. 
Rumania will be revived. Europe 
will be independent in this respect of 
United States grain. Great Britain 
will increasingly absorb Canadian 
surplus and the rest of the world 
depend upon its own agricultural re- 
rces. 
While our exports of corn in 1922 
increased 26.9 per cent. in quantity 
and 24 per cent. in value, to $115,- 
097,000, our wheat exports decreased 
41.2 per cent. in quantity and 52 per 
cent. in value, compared with 1921, 
and with large decreases in wheat 
flour, barley, rice, and corn products, 


represented a total export decrease ~ 


of $321,806,000. 
Enormous Water Power Resources 


The farmer sends 15 per cent. of 
his crops to foreign lands. The man- 
ufacturer of the United States sells 
abroad only 1 per cent. of his pro- 
duct. Changing international condi- 
tions offer clear indications of read- 
justments in these proportions. It is 
vital that the United States shall re- 
tain and increase its share of inter- 
national trade. Where and how? 
Through South America. 

Economic possibilities in South 
America seem incalculable. Not by 
unestimated resources, but by fabul- 
ous latent wealth. It has the greatest 
potential water power in the world. 
Take Brazil once more. Its nine 
leading rivers total 18,065 miles. 
The Amazon and its eleven affluents 
are 17,536 miles in length. Of this 
Amazonian system, 9,660 miles are 
navigable by steamers and 13,530 by 
boats. In addition, Brazil has the 
greatest high-grade iron ore deposits 

in the world. Let one consider what 
these facts mean for colonization, 
commerce, and cheapness of trans- 
portation in the future. We think 
of water power in terms of Niagara. 
which has 350,000 horsepower. But 
Brazil has six cataracts more power- 
ful than Niagara, one of which has 
1,000,000 horsepower, another 3,000,- 
000, and a third 20,000,000, while ten 
of these total 26,280,000 horsepower. 
And as our own Government says: 
“The number of falls capable of de- 
veloping between 6,000 and 50,000 
horsepower is extraordinary; the 
number of falls of less than 6,000 
horsepower is incalculable.” 


sut coal! For “white fuel” will not 
yet displace the black. South Amer- 
ica lacks coal supply, whatever the 
future may prove. Here has long 
been United States opportunity. 
What has happened? ; 
Great Britain has built up its em- 
pire by colonization, shipping, and 


in a wide sense its coal. In six con- 
tinents and over the seven seas, it 
has spread its net of coal exports 
and carried them itself, with all the 
enormous other advantages that come 
with national ownership of shipping. 
This meant low freight rates. In 
addition, Great Britain understood 
that economic value went hand in 
hand with political value. It attended 
to morale as well as to material. In 
the case of goods, in competition with 
the United States, it packed them as 
its customers wished, instead of say- 
ing “Take that.” In the case of 
coal, it screened the coal, which was 
not our custom. And it used its coal 
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American coal market. 

There is not an argument that 
applied to the development of our 
own country, our vast West, Middle- 
west, Southwest, Northwest—save 
the extension of the Union—to pion- 
eering and to transportation demands, 
that does not apply equally to the 
potentials of South America. It is 
not a question of present density of 
population, but of a splendid future 
not far off. South America has some 
54,000 miles of railroad, one fifth 
of United States mileage, for an ex- 
tent of country twice as large as our 
own. But the “A B C republics,” 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, with 








Plaza of Iquitos, Peru, 2,500 miles up the Amazon River. This is the “top” of 

navigation for steamers from New York and Liverpool and it is a thriving little 

city of 30,000 inhabitants. The Amazon valley is regarded as the world’s greatest 

undeveloped trade field. The valley is greater in area than the United States 
and is wealthy in natural resources. 


trade as an export ballast to further 
its import trade. 

Other things might be said in this 
connection. But consider merely 
totals. The war almost ruined Brit- 
ish export coal trade and gave the 
United States its opportunity. In 
1913, Great Britain exported 73,400,- 
118 tons of coal. In 1921, with Brit- 
ish coal strike and with world-wide 
economic depression, this had fallen 
to 24,660,552 tons. But the British 
have recovered their coal trade for 
in 1922 they exported 64,198,384 
tons. South America must buy coal. 
In 1913 it produced 1,600,000 tons, 
and of this Chile mined 81 per cent. 
Great Britain, in 1921, furnished Rio 
de Janeiro with 72 per cent. of its 
coal importations, and the United 
States furnished 27 per cent. In 
1922, 87 per cent. went to Great 
Britain and 13 to us. But in 1913 
British coals into Brazil amounted ‘to 
2,145,558 long tons, or 85 per cent. 
of its total imports, while the share 
of the United States was 270,648 long 
tons. In 1917, our share had risen 
to 75 per cent. Our bituminous coal 
exports to Argentina dropped from 
$20,000,000 in 1920 to $6,000,000 in 
1921. In 1922 our total exports of 
coal, coke, and briquettes decreased 
44.6 per cent. in quantity from 1921 
and 44 per cent. in value. And we 
have lost our grip on the South 


Uruguay, have, principally in their 
thickly populated sections, eight- 
ninths of this mileage, 48,000 miles. 
The remaining vast spaces of South 
America are served by only 6,000 
miles of railroads. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


Whether railroads create the open- 
ing of a country or are the effect 
of the latent riches which guarantee 
the future of the railroad does not 
matter. In the case of South America, 
the analogy of political conditions is 
not with other continents but with 
North America, to large extent. For, 
whereas in those, hereditary and often 
hostile complications involve eco- 
nomic lines of demarcation, in South 
America, whatever jealousies or con- 
flicts may still exist, all its countries 
are of Latin origins—save two of the 
Guianas—all its political systems are 
republics—with the same exception 
—all its political ambitions are South 
American and look to no countries 
outside of themselves, and there is 
nothing to obstruct a superb inter- 
lacing of rail and other expansions, 
of which many pledges and proofs 
have already been given. 


What should this mean for the 
United States? We are the greatest 
manufacturing nation on the earth. 


(Continued on page 549) 
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The success or failure of a man 
engaged in business depends more 
upon his skill as a prophet than 
upon his industry as a producer.— 
Arthur T. Hadley, President 
Emeritus, Yale University. 

From Herbert W. Cummings, Morton, Pa. 

e¢ 6 

Respect the truth. Be true. 
There is no conscience, there is no 
noble life, there is no capacity for 
sacrifice where there is not a re- 
ligious, a rigid, and a rigorous re- 
spect for truth. Strive, then, to 
fulfill this difficult duty. Untruth 
corrupts whoever makes use of it 
before it overcomes him against 
whom it is used.—Giuseppe Prez- 
zonni. 

x * * 

A man should never be ashamed 
to own that he has been in the: 
wrong; it is but saying in other 
words that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.—William Penn. 

* * * 


We have no more right to con- 
sume happiness without producing 
it, than to consume wealth without 
producing it.— George Bernard 
Shaw. 

* *K * 

The man who misses his chance; 
the menkey who misses’ his branch, 
cannot be saved. — Chinese Proverb. 

From T. W. Jones, Roseland, Neb. 
* * * 

Sorrow gets tired of her sad- 
ness, as the wind gets tired of 
blowing. The prosperous are not 
always prosperous, else they were 
not prosperous. Change is the 
mistress of all things; therefore 
he that hopeth is wise and he that 
despaireth is a fool_—Euripedes. 

From John F. Gaylor, South Bend, Ind. 

* * * 

Trim your lamp so that it will 
give more light and less smoke, 
and carry it in front so that your 
shadow will fall behind you.— 
Henry Van Dyke. 

From W. R. Rood, Riverside, Cal. 


Old Worlds to Conquer 


(Specially written for “Forbes” ) 
By Ted Olson 

He longed for mightier worlds to 
master. 

His dreams were all of some 
crusade 

Where desperate cause escaped 
disaster 


Through his shrewd wit and 


valiant blade. 


And while he visioned gay adven- 
ture 
In unknown countries of ro- 
mance, 
He heaped his own mean lot with 
censure, 
And mourned: 
chance!” 


“IT never had a 


Until, unusually veracious, 
His sage old boss remarked: 
“My son, 
If you desire a berth more spa- 
cious, 
First prove you have a right to 
one. 


“When Alexander 
legions 
To blaze his name from foam 
to foam, 
He did not seek remoter regions 
Until he’d won his spurs at home. 


massed his 


“So, if your valorous soul is aching 
To rope and tame some broncho 
star, 
Why not begin by halter-breaking 
This skittish globe on which 
you are? 


“And since that task has taxed the 
muscle 
Of men of every race and brand, 
You might start training for the 
tussle 
By mastering the job at hand!” 





Physical exercise produces deep 
breathing; mental exercise de- 
velops deep thinking. Both are 
essential to Success.—P. A. Pflue- 
ger. 

From P. A. Pflueger, San Francisco, Cal. 

x * * 


As in a game ov cards, so in the 
game ov life, we must play what 
iz dealt tew us; and the glory 
consists not so much in winning 
as in playing a poor hand well.— 
Josh Billings. 
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I believe in warm-blooded philay. 
thropy. Let us do everything 
can to make the lives of all oy 
people more comfortable, to r. 
lieve the sick and ailing, to provig, 
more recreation and more enjoy. 
ment, to improve the schools anj 
better the roads. There are some 
hopelessly Utopian suggestion; 
made in the name of humanitariay 
legislation, and they do much t 
damage the cause they affect to 
serve. The machinery of practical 
humanitarian work is right at 
hand. In the easy mouthing of 
political phrases, what candidate 
for office would fail to say he was 
in favor of humantarian legisla- 
tion? It is for the citizens to take 
these protestations at their face 
value and then decide whether this 
or that man would by training and 
instinct want these things done— 
William C. Sproul, former Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Let us develop the brain, civilize 
the heart, and give wings to the 
imagination.—Robert Ingersoll. 

* * * 


The question is not, will men 
honor you for your work? but, 
does your work honor you? Your 
concern is not only to create 
profits for yourself, but to make 
that which will profit many be- 
sides yourself—O. S. Davis. 

From M. L. Stitt, Alpha, II. 
x ok x 

When you are right you can 
afford to keep your temper; when 
you are wrong you can’t afford to 
lose it.—Statler Salesmanship. 

* * ¢ 


The only ambition worth while 
is the kind that makes you want 
something so much you can’t hold 
yourself back from working extra 
hours to gain it.—Selected. 





seen 


A Text 
rg) e that gathereth in summer 


is @ wise son: but he that 
sleepeth iin harvest is a son that 
rauseth shame.— Proverbs, 10:5. 


Sent in by Herbert H. Mosher, 
939 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes LEpigrams” is 
er to senders of texts 
used. 
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}Electric Lines Adopt Gas Bus 
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But Bus Also Swings Itself Independently Into Larger 
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HEN electric railway com- 

W es adopt the gas bus to 

protect and extend their trans- 

port systems, a situation is created 

which should throw light upon the 

pular and financial possibilities of 

the omnibus as well as on the electric 

utility company’s resources for de- 

fending itself and its street railway 
subsidiaries. 

The bus will evidently not have the 
cream of the business in that com- 
bination, but it may be that each bus 
can get more far-out fares from the 
street railway than by starting 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


Most noteworthy is the action of 
the Pacific Electric Railway Company 
and the Los Angeles Street Railway 
Company which jointly have secured 
a long-term franchise for bus opera- 


‘tion in Los Angeles and Pasadena 


and have placed an order for almost 
100 buses of the 25-passenger type, 
the investment in vehicles, real estate 
and barns totaling about $1,000,000, 
which amount, it is thought, will be 
doubled within one year. The pro- 
gram calls for operation within the 
limits of each of the two cities and in 


Service of Aiding and Supplementing Motor Cars 


A different and very significant de- 
velopment is noted at Rochester, 
N. Y. Here the New York State 
Railways, which is controlled by the 
New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, has organized Rochester Rail- 
ways Co-ordinated Bus Lines Com- 
pany, Inc., which immediately, as the 
vehicles come through, places electric 
trolley buses in service on the high- 
ways as well as a number of 25-pas- 
senger gas buses. 

At St. Louis the People’s Motor 
Transport Company has recently in- 

stalled a bus system over lines 








from the local center of the 
population. The relations of 
populations, distances, equip- 
ment, passenger capacity, time 
schedules, profits, as well as 
the variable fads and fancies 
that always play some part in 
transportation business, are not 
so simple that they can easily 
be reasoned out. Those most 
interested reach their con- 
clusions by experience and ob- 
servation. 





D' 


STANCES from home to work, 
from work to other work, from 
home to pleasures, and from home 
to friends, decide the amount of 
transportation that can be sold toa 
given population accustomed to a 
high standard of living, or gratifica- 
tion of desires, and enjoying a well- 
diffused prosperity. 


not already covered by the 
local electric railway company, 
and their earnings to date in- 
dicate the public’s willingness 
to pay for the special service. 

Among other electric utility 
companies operating pro- 
gressively and employing from 
ten to forty motor buses and 
coaches are the Northern Ohio 
Traction Co., the Connecticut 
Co., the United Electric Rail- 
ways Co. of Providence, the 











Electric street railway stock- 





Municipal Railways Co. of San 





holders are watching the in- 

crease in the use of motor buses by 
their own and other companies. And 
opinions are gradually crystallizing 
which aid in steering the omnibus 
development into those channels 
where profits and popular approval 
can be most easily combined. 

The day of the “jitney” seems to be 
past in most places. In all parts of 
the country the 25-passenger single- 
deck motor bus and the 14 to 18-pas- 
senger motor coach are in demand for 
local and rural transport. For sev- 
eral years the executives of electric 
lines held aloof from engaging in this 
type of transportation. It was their 
belief that the public would not pay 
the price for motor transport. With- 
in the past two years, however, there 
has been a change in the attitude of 
traction officials. Tests in various 
cities have shown that the public de- 
mand for motor transport at a profit- 
able fare rate is real, and that it is 
often more economical for the electric 
railway to operate motor bus lines 
than to make extensions into new ter- 
ritory or to replace worn-out track 
and wires where the traffic is light. 
About 100 of the electric railway com- 
panies are now using motor buses, and 
they are operating approximately 
1,000 vehicles. 


the adjoining territory by a separate 
motor transport company, the stock of 
which is held by the two electric com- 
panies. 

In Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the North American Com- 
pany, has established an extensive 
service outside the city, covering more 
than 600 miles of highway daily. 
The schedule includes a line of fast 
coaches running as far as Madison 
and frequent service between Mil- 
waukee and the cities and towns in its 
upland. The operating company is 
known as the Wisconsin Motor Bus 
Lines, Inc., and owns about eighty 
vehicles, some of which are fast motor 
coaches, and a few double-deck omni- 
buses for city routes where the traffic 
of pleasure riders adds considerable 
to the revenues. 

The United Electric Railways at 
Baltimore has operated buses for 
several years and recently has added 
twenty-five more vehicles for ex- 
tension of the system. At Louisville 
the street railway company has or- 
ganized Kentucky Carriers, Inc., 
which starts its service over some of 
the most important city routes with 
26 single-deck buses, charging a 10- 
cent fare. 


Francisco, the Youngstown 
Municipal Railways, the Washington 
(D. C.) Railway, the Boston Ele- 
vated, the Chicago & North Shore, the 
East St. Louis Railways, the North- 
ern Texas Co., Youngstown & Su- 
burban Railway, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Street Railway, the West 
Virginia Utilities, the Rockford (IIl.) 
& Interurban, the Eastern Mass. 
Street Railway, the Beaver Valley 
(Pa.) Traction Co., the Tulsa Street 
Railway, and the Seattle Municipal 
Lines. 

Developments at Youngstown and 
at Newark seem to call for special no- 
tice. The first installation in the 
United States of specially luxurious 
motor coaches was made on the 15- 
mile line between Youngstown and 
Warren by the Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Railways in 1922. The fare was 
forty-five cents, which was double the 
lowest ticket fare on the parent com- 
pany’s electric railway and higher: 
than the fare of the competing buses. 
Garret T. Seeley, vice-president and’ 
general manager, says that the service 
was begun Aug. 1, 1922, and was suc- 
cessful from the start. He gives the 
receipts as follows: With four coaches 
and one spare, for August, $8,986; 
September, $9,263 ; then with two ad- 
ditional coaches, October, $12,580; 
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November, $11,320, and December, 
$13,707. 

Encouraged by these results from 
special luxury, the Youngstown & 
Suburban Street Railway Company 
has now gone a step further than the 
Pennsylvania & Ohio, having inaugu- 
rated a service between Youngstown 
and Salem with 50 swivel-chair 
coaches, each seating 16 passengers, 
for which a fare of about 3% cents 
per mile is charged, and the traffic at 
present indicates, it is said, that the 
vehicles will have paid for themselves 
net, before the time comes for their 
first overhauling. 

The showing at Newark is of a 
very different nature. In 1916 the 
fares collected by “jitney” drivers 
were recorded as 2,660,854, the op- 
erators paying a tax of 5 per cent. of 
the gross to the city. In 1922 the 
buses in operation numbered 402 and 
the fares 76,375,199, while the rev- 
enues for the last few months indi- 
cate that 1923 will total more than 
100,000,000 fares. On- the other 
hand, the average of these fares is 
perhaps not more than 5 cents, which 
will make the annual gross income 
from each bus less than $10,000 if 
their number now exceeds 500. But 
Newark conditions are special. In 
most parts of the United States the 
opinion of electric officials is almost 
unanimous to the effett that operation 
on a 5-cent fare will not prove profit- 
able, but also that the public, wanting 
a seat, speed, comfort, and appre- 
ciation getting on and off at the curb, 
has plainly indicated its willingness to 
pay more. In the competition with 
independent operators not a little 
stress is laid on the safety, cleanli- 
ness, and dependability of the service 
as operated by the electric utilities, 
and also on giving the public the 
comfort of a fixed time schedule, so 
as to obviate uncertain waiting and 
arrivals. The individual operator will 
always, it is believed, be inclined to 
sacrifice punctuality to pick up fares, 
even making small detours for them. 
Perhaps there is room for both the 
punctual and the jollier hit-and-miss 
system, side by side or according to 
locality and conditions. 


Growth of Bus Traffic 


By the figures of one of the largest 
bus manufacturing companies there 
are now in this country more than 
40,000 omnibuses, coaches, and other 
motor vehicles, not including taxi- 
cabs, carrying passengers for a fare 
over scheduled territory, and the in- 
vestment represented in the vehicles 
and equipment is believed to reach 
a total of about $100,000,000. The 
estimates are not loose guesses but 
based on adding up detail figures 
many of which are known to be cor- 
rect. A little less reassuring but still 
within reason is an estimate from 
the same source placing the total 





number of bus fares for 1923 at 
3,000,000,000. 

This company’s own sales of buses 
and coaches to street railway com- 
panies alone figure up to $3,000,000 
for the past eighteen months. 

At the same time it is observed 
that the growth of bus traffic has 
been fastest in areas not previously 
served by either electric or steam 
traction. A relation to road building 
can be noticed, but a stronger one 
to natural road conditions and clim- 
ate, and a still stronger relation to 
automobile traffic and the prosperity 
which it indicates. In recent years 
electric and steam railway companies 
have not been as quick as formerly 
in following up local developments 
with extension lines which could not 
be expected to be profitable immedi- 
ately, and the bus companies or priv- 
ate bus operators have stepped into 
the voids and reaped the benefits 
without incurring the risks of the 
older methods. With bus lines, it has 
been said, it is next to impossible to 
make an error in disposals that can- 
not be more easily rectified than it 
was made. 


Public “Sold” on Buses 


Many find it difficult to account for 
the enormous expansion of motor bus 
traffic which has taken place, and yet 
cannot help accepting the conviction, 
when they observe the vigor of the 
movement, that a still much greater 
development lies ahead. Where does 
all this need of transportation come 
from which is made evident where 
buses are placed in commission and 
does not seem to cut into the older 
forms of travel but adds its quota 
to the old volume? The usual explana- 
tions deal mostly with the supposed 
sentiments of the public. The public 
is believed to be “sold” on “riding on 
rubber,” as proved by the undiminish- 
ing annual increase to the 11,000,000 
or 12,000,000 of motor cars, and the 
patronage of buses is ascribed to the 
“rubber urge.” This is not the only 
bond of “psychology” endearing the 
bus to the public. The bus “belongs” 
with the people more than the rail- 
bound and corporation-owned street 
car. It can be hired for picnics and 
touring, taking excursion parties of 
congenial persons over byways to out- 
of-the-way spots. With the street car, 
though it may run far out in the 
country, the choice is small and the 
galling sense of compulsion and limi- 
tation is ever present. 

The close resemblance of bus travel 
to motor car travel is supposed to 
influence very strongly those large 
numbers who cannot afford a private 
car. Even the jouncing of the bus 
over the waves and humps of an aver- 
age road become a popular asset from 
this viewpoint. 

Then the bus is “new transport.” 
This means more. New transport al- 
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ways creates its own patronage, 

Pacific railways did. All railways did 
Fast ocean liners did. The electric 
railways did. And the motor cary 








did the same on a scale which me for tt 
‘ reason never could grasp, and the within 
magnificence of which is in fact no. Je seems 
where nearly equalled in any othe difficu 
country. The conclusion is obvioy, fall ot 
that “new transport” means mud in gor 
more here than anywhere else. The 
ing if 

Luxury Factor Most Important 3 
It is not simply that the bus js ynor 
patronized the moment it appears be. yr tr 
cause it could not be patronized he. vo 
fore, and the travel was waiting fo; -* 
it. But it seems to be demonstrated 
that people of the United States would yt 
rather use some of their surplus pur. sa 
chasing capacity for buying “new : d 
transport,” when it appears, than for 08 
anything else, each according to his =. 
means, taste, and opportunities, ps 

Transportation is the most popular of wis 
all luxurtes, and there is no limit Li 
within reason for the sale of it when ploy 
it is placed at the door of the possible od 


customer. The bus offers it in agree- 
able form, in small doses, and so V 


blended with utility that no one can and 
‘tell where the luxury begins. per 
All these factors, whatever words ace 
are used for expressing them, stand ar 
for something real when sifted. Be- 1 
low them extends a foundation of gre 
necessity and established facts. Dis- nal 
tances from home to work, from work - 
to other work, from home to pleas- lor 
ures, and from home to friends, de- = 
cide the amount of transportation that 
can be sold to a given population ac- W 
customed to a high standard of liw- 
ing, or gratification of desires, and 
enjoying a well-diffused prosperity. 
Creates Own Patronage 
If the patronage of transportation 
does not grow by the square of the r 





population, on account of the more 
widespread mutuality in all the human 
relations, and by the square of dis- 
tances, because travel begets travel, 
the growth is at all events much faster 
and greater than the simple increases 
in distances and population. And in 
this country the distances from home 
to everything else have grown much 
faster than the population through 
the very abundance of transportation 
facilities which have been provided 
from time to time. Without going 
back to beginnings, the electric rail- 
ways have for years shot rays of 
population and homes from every city 
into the country. With aid from real 
estate men and builders, they created 
their own patronage. Then came the 
new transport facility, the motor car. 
It sent homes farther out, and also 
much farther apart, one from the 
next one. And it sent business out in 
wider circles. It established a large 


(Continued on page 557) 
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digestive organs to- do 
within a given period. Time 
seems to be taking care of this 
dificulty and, no doubt, by early 
fall our financial machinery will be 
in good working order again. 

There has been no real disturb- 
ing influence in the general busi- 
ness situation during the past 
four months, except the financial 
referred to. On _ the 
contrary, general conditions have 
heen the best since before the war. 

Agriculture is, of course, the 
weakest spot in the whole situ- 
ation; and something within the 
bounds of sound economics and 
good business must be done to get 
agricultural products on a more 
comparable level with other 
necessary commodities. 

Labor is fully and profitably em- 
ployed. Stocks are reported low, and 
the underlying demand for com- 
modities of all kinds is still good. 

We are in an absolutely new era 
and cannot see as far ahead as in 
periods of the past, but I fail to 
see what can prevent good busi- 
ness during the balance of 1923. 

The United States, with all its 
great fundamental strength in 
natural, human, and financial re- 
sources, cannot be held back for 
long at any time, but must move 
on to greater things. 


for the 


Well-Founded Optimism in 
Cement Industry 


By L. R. Burch 


Vice-President, The Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. 


HE OUTLOOK for the Port- 

land cement industry for this 
year continues most promising. 
Every indication is that produc- 
tion and shipments. will continue 
to exceed all previous records. At 
the same time, prices, which have 
for the past six months remained 
at a lower level than conditions 
might have warranted, will 
probably be unaffected by the 
present downward tendency of 
prices in other lines. 

The first half of the year has al- 
ready justified predictions that the 
volume of business would be greater 
than ever before, and with the peak 
months of the year yet to come, the 
second half of 1923 will undoubtedly 
show a large increase over the same 
months of 1922. The latter year es- 
tablished the previous high mark 
in this industry. 

Cement mills are now operating 
practically at full capacity. Recent 
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Government reports also show 
that the cement industry is one 
of six industries out of a total of 
forty-seven reporting to a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in which all 
plants reporting are being oper- 
ated at practically full time. It is 
expected that operations must be 
continued on about this scale for 
the balance of the shipping year 
in order to meet the demands of 
the peak months of August, 
September, and October. 

Detailed statistics of production 
and shipments during the first half 
of 1923, which have just been com- 
piled by the Geological Survey, 
show that in this period, produc- 
tion, totalling 62,300,000 barrels, 
exceeded by 33 per cent. the best 
previous record for a_ similar 
period. Shipments were 29 per 
cent. greater in the first half of 
1923 than in the same period last 
year. It is not anticipated, of 
course, that the same ratio of in- 
crease this. year over last will be 
maintained during the second half 
of 1923. It is a practical certainty, 
however, that the volume of busi- 
ness for the rest of this year will 
be far in excess of the volume in 
the second half of 1922. 


Optimism Well Founded 


This year the cement industry 
has met with very gratifying suc- 
cess in its efforts to spread ship- 
ments over the months of lighter 
demand in order to relieve the 
peak load. The figures already 
referred to reflect the results of 
such efforts. At the same time, 
while shipments early in the year 
represent a considerable amount 
of cement that otherwise would 
be called for later in the year when 
the demand is heavier and delivery 
less certain, nevertheless, the 
volume may be expected to con- 
tinue at record levels for the rea- 
son that the industry is only now 
approaching the season of greatest 
building and construction activity. 

Notwithstanding increase in 
production and shipments, stocks 
of finished cement at the mills at 
the end of June were about 1,500,- 
000 barrels less than at the end of 
June last year. Considering pro- 
duction, shipments, and _ stocks, 
therefore, it is evident that 
optimism in the cement industry is 
well-founded. 

The fact that contracts awarded 
for building construction and the 
volume of residential construction, 
show a slight falling off in June, 
has had only a beneficial effect 
upon the cement industry. This 
condition has enabled most of the 
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Leaders Declare Outlook Warrants Constructive Action 


cement producers to catch up with 
orders for their product in an- 
ticipation of a season of the year 
when they are ordinarily called 
upon to utilize their facilities to 
full capacity to fill current con- 
tracts. 

It is common knowledge that 
the wholesale price of Portland 
cement, which never did reach the 
peak prices attained by other 
building materials, has in the past 
six months remained practically 
stationary in most all parts of the 
country. This is perhaps one of 
the healthiest factors in the 
cement industry. Notwithstand- 
ing an extraordinary demand early 
this year, cement did not advance 
materially in price and it is, there- 
fore, unlikely to be affected at this 
time by the inevitable downward 
tendency of prices of other com- 
modities which has recently been 
manifest. ; 


Prices Stabilized at Reasonable Level 


According to Bureau of Labor 
figures, cement declined from $2.22 
per barrel in the latter part of 1920 
to $1.70 in the early part of 1922. 
Since that time, there has been an 
advance of less than 19c per barrel, 
or 10 per cent., as against an ad- 
vance of 49 per cent. in building 
materials in general. This stability 
of cement prices at a reasonable 
level is further indicated in the 
Bureau’s index numbers. The in- 
dex number for wholesale prices 
of all building materials for June 
on the basis of 1913 as 100, is 194. 
The index number for Portland 
cement for the same month on the 
same basis is 173.1. In other 
words, aside from the fact that the 
peak price of Portland cement was 
far below the peak of other build- 
ing materials, the present price is 
now well below the cost of build- 
ing materials generally. 

It is, therefore, evident that the 
situation confronting the cement 
industry for the balance of 1923 is 
exceedingly hopeful, and with the 
amount of construction necessary 
to make up for deferred building 
the year 1924 should bring a con- 
tinuation of the present activity in 
the cement industry. It is too 
early, in our estimation, to 
attempt accurate prognostications, 
but unless the outlook changes 
materially, we anticipate a healthy 
demand for our commodity. 





Patience and tenacity of pur- 
pose are worth more than twice 
their weight of cleverness.— 
Thomas Huxley. 
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How Miller Is Harnessing 
California’s Mountains 


(Continued from page 532) 


N. W. Harris & Company and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons agreed to investigate 
our proposition. Well, they did! They 
sent experts, they sent engineers, 
they sent accountants. They dug 
into everything. I had to spend 
most of my time answering their 
questions and furnishing them 
with every conceivable variety of 
information. 

“The negotiations dragged and 
dragged until I almost despaired 
of getting the money. The strain 
on me was so great that I was 
about ready to wilt. One Saturday 
morning while I was in San Fran- 
cisco a friend telephoned inviting 
me to attend the Bohemian Club 
‘Jinks.’ I told him that I was 
booked up for another of those in- 
terminable sessions with the New 
York banker fellows, and that I 
couldn’t, therefore, go, much as | 
felt like relaxing. 

“Quite unexpectedly, the nego- 
tiations reached a head that day 
and the papers were all signed. 

“I immediately telephoned my 
friend and said I surely would be 
glad to show up at the ‘Jinks.’ I 
went. But I hadn’t been in the 
club’s theatre half an hour—the 
first act was still on—when a page 
handed me a card, which read: 





RicHARD B. YouNG 
Vice-President 


E. H. Rollins & Co. 


I would like to ask you 
just one question. 








“A sinking feeling came over me. 
One more question! When I en- 
tered that theatre that night I was 
probably the happiest man in the 
audience. The one great weight 
on my mind had suddenly fallen 
off. From the happiest, I became 
the most miserable fellow in the 
place. Was the deal going to be 
reopened and thrashed out all over 
again? The very thought made 
me sick—literally, sick. ‘Shoo him 
off,’ my friend advised. But I told 
the page to tell Mr. Young I would 
see him at the intermission. 

“As soon as I appeared, Mr. 
Young greeted me in a very serious 
manner and asked me to go down- 
stairs where he could talk with 
me. I could hardly drag my feet 
down the steps. He piloted me 
into the barroom. I hadn’t touched 
the chair before I asked him, ‘Well 
what’s the question?’ 

“*The question is,’ he replied, 
‘What will you have?’” 

Things have changed since those 
days. This year Mr. Miller’s com- 


pany is spending $27,500,000 on ex- 


pansions and improvements. The 
amount of that first memorable 
loan was to be $5,000,000. Mr. Mil- 
ler figured that this sum would 
meet all requirements for ten or 
fifteen years. The bankers, how- 
ever, advised him to get enough 
while he was at it, and Mr. Miller, 
not without hesitation, agreed to a 
$10,000,000 authorization, on the 
understanding that only $5,000,000 
would then be issued. 

“Instead of $5,000,000 lasting us 
ten or fifteen years,” recalls Mr. 
Miller, “we used up the whole 
$10,000,000 in five years.” 

From that day to this the story 
has been one of. phenomenal 
growth. Merger followed merger 
until something like fifty com- 
panies were finally brought to- 
gether under control of Southern 
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Big Creek Powerhouse No. 1, with the 
Kerckhoff Dome in the background. It 
is planned to increase the capacity of 
this unit of “Big Creek Project” from 
43,000 horsepower to 86,000 horsepower. 


California Edison Company, this 
corporate name having been se- 
lected in 1909 in preference to the 
Edison Electric Company, the 
previous title. Although not at all 
of the bulldog, driving, taskmaster 
type, Miller got big things done 
quickly then, as he still does. 

For example, his was the first 
company to install three-phase 
transmission, from Mill Creek to 
Redlands, in 1893, at 10,000 volts; 
the first to install 150,000-volt 
transmission, from Big Creek to 
Los Angeles, in 1913. It con- 
structed an 800-feet-head turbine 
at its Kern River plant, in 1921. 
And it was the first to achieve 
220,000-volt transmission — from 
Big Creek to Los Angeles, in 1923. 

In 1920 the company launched 
upon the most daring, the most 
colossal, the most costly construc- 
tion project of its kind ever un- 
dertaken in the history of the 
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world. 


The accompanying sketch repre. 
sents a portion of what is known 
as the “Big Creek Project” now 
under construction by the Southerp 
California Edison Company in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the 
eastern portion of Fresno County 
California. The portion exhibited 
represents a development program 
of more than 1,000,000 horsepower 
Additional large reservoirs and 
power houses, not here shown, wij 
subsequently be constructed, 
that when completed, about 1935, 
this vast enterprise will provide 
works capable of generating 1,400. 
000 horsepower of electrical energy 
—sufficient to supply commercial 
light and power to several cities of 
the present size of Los Angeles, 

Most of the water now originating 
from melting snows on the peaks of 
the Sierras goes to waste in the run- 
off season. All the flood water now 
impounded by the company and the 
additional water hereafter to be im- 
pounded will be stored during the 
flood season and later run through 
the power houses for the purpose of 
generating electrical energy, after 
which it will be returned, undimin- 
ished in quantity, into the San 
Joaquin River and flow down into 
the San Joaquin Valley for the use 


‘ of irrigators during the hot, dry 


summer months. 

Study the picture carefully, begin- 
ning with Vermillion Lake. You 
will note that this lake and Blaney 
Lake, after the dams are constructed, 
will impound large volumes of 
water. These waters will be con- 
ducted into Florence Lake. From 
Florence Lake to Huntington Lake, 
a distance of 13%4 miles, a tunnel, 
15 x 15 feet, is now being drilled. 
This tunnel will be completed in 
1926. From Huntington Lake, by 
means of tunnels and penstocks, the 
water begins passing down through 
the chain of power houses shown 
in the picture. Another long tunnel 
will convey a portion of the water 
from Huntington Lake in order to 
drop it through two power houses 
into Shaver Lake, where it will again 
be stored, and later conducted 
through the main chain of power 
houses, beginning at Power House 
No. 2. 

Aside from the locks, the main 
feature of constructing the Panama 
Canal was the excavation by steam 
shovels of thirty miles of open ditch. 
The cost of the canal was $360.000,- 
000. The Southern California Edison 
Company’s “Big Creek Project,” in 
its entirety, necessitates the drilling 
of nearly 84 miles of tunnel, prac- 
tically all of which is through solid 
granite, besides the erection of a 
chain of power houses with gen- 
erating capacities ranging from 
76,000 to 300,000 horsepower. The 
total cost is estimated at $375,000,000. 
Over 4,500 men are employed in tun- 
nel, power house and other con- 
struction, over a distance of thirty 
miles. 

Every cubic foot of water per 
second that passes out of Hunting- 
ton Lake and finally issues into the 
San Joaquin River from the last 
of the chain of power houses here 
represented, will mean 500 horse- 
power of electrical energy (the 
equivalent of the working power of 
5,000 men), to swell the mighty flood 
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The sketch on page 532 
conveys some idea of its Magnj. 
tude. Says an official statement. 
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A Foreman’s Story 


HE whistle blew at 5.15. 
Charley Williams slammed 
shut the lid of his box desk, 
jammed on his hat, shot a hasty 
glance around the shop to see that 
everything was O. K., more as a 
matter of habit than of momentary 
interest, and made for home. 
He was mad, mad clear through— 
a disturbed hornet bore no com- 


By Harry H. Tukey 


h——1l. Wish I were back on the 
bench. There now, that’s off my 
chest. Just been dying for a chance 
to blow up without having some one 
stage a counter-blast.” 

“Well, Charley, I guess that does 
make you feel better and you will 
show a wonderful improvement after 
you’ve had dinner, too. Then we'll 
have a talk. I don’t believe things 


to the subject of co-operation. What 
is it? How does it work? Who 
should co-operate? What is the 
effect of poor co-operation? How 
does poor co-operation increase 
manufacturing costs? 

Of course, the fair thing on 
Thompson’s part would have been to 
bring the orders back to Charley and 
let him straighten them out satisfac- 





parison. He even forgot to 
punch the time card and Tom 
the gateman hailed him back. 
He cussed Tom for that. He 
was entirely at odds with 
every one, himself included. 
Foremen get that way some- 
times, so do superintendents 
and general managers—yes, 
and even preachers. So does 
the fellow who works at the 
bench. 

Usually it starts from some 
minor incident that disturbs, 
is added to by the next person 
met, more or less by reflection 
of the state of mind of Num- 
ber One, and spreading like 
the “flu” it soon innoculates 
every one within reach. It 
had been that sort of a day 
with Williams—one of those 
“blue Mondays.” 

Jenny met him at the door 
with her usual good word and 
smile, but these failed under 
the spell of his frown. The 
smile almost won over the 
frown, but not quite. The 
feeling in back of the frown 
was too deeply rooted. The 
grouch prevailed. 

“Why, Charley! What’s 
wrong? You are so seldom 
in this mood. Has something 
happened ?” Jenny asked. 

“Oh, don’t bother me! 
Happened? 1 should say it 
has. It’s been nothing but 
happen all day,” Williams 
snapped. “Started first thing 
this morning with that guy 
lhompson that’s foreman of 














Our Foreman 
[With apologies to Walt Mason] 


OLKS don’t know so much about him, 
kK but from all that I can hear, he’s bin’ 
working at the fact’ry, well nigh on to 
forty year. He’s the strongest cuss I’ve 
tackled in my years of roamin’ round; never 
takes the air like some birds, always stickin’ 
to the ground. Knows his bizness? Ye can’t 
fool him with the difficultest job. He'll con- 
vince ye in short order, that he ain’t no 
bloomin’ slob. If ye’re stuck he’ll come and 
show ye, in a kindly sort of way. Makes ye 
feel like workin’ for him, eighteen hours 
every day; if it’s needed for production, all 
the boys will work like h—1 just because he 
is our foreman and he treats us mighty well. 
I never had much chance at _ schoolin’, 
knocked about too much I ’spose. Beat my 
way in side door pullmans, never had no 
decent clothes. No one cared a darn about 
me, never made to go to school; here I am 
now past my forty just a big know nuthin’ 
fool. No ambition to get wiser, thought that 
learnin’ was a joke, till I struck a job in this 
place, now I’m seein’ my mistake. Eddica- 
tion now looks diffrent since I met this good 
old scout. If God and bizness both stand by 
me, I’ll stay here till I’m kicked out. There’s 
a day of reckonin’ comin’ so I’ve heard the 
church folks tell, when we’ll stand upon our 
merits and be sent to heaven or hell. One 
thing’s certain, if our foreman gets close to 
that judgment seat, yours truly will feel 
happy, I know he’ll save me from the heat. 
—Vocational Education Magazine. 














torily. It was a bit “yellow” 
of him to report the error. 
Perhaps Burrows would have 
encouraged teamwork if -he 
had told Thompson to 
straighten it out with Wil- 
liams. Executives can do that. 
Burrows usually did, but per- 
haps he had his own reasons 
for different action. 

Then, too, because events 
had gone wrong with Williams 
was no reason why he should 
follow the warpath with his 
own men and take it out on 
them. The analysis developed 
from this discussion showed 
that co-operatiom—whatever it 
is—must work not only be- 
tween foremen, but as well 
between executives and subor- 
dinates, either as between 
foremen and superiors or 
foremen and workmen. In 
order to get it, one must give 
it. 

Jenny raked up a magazine 
article that said something 
about co-operation and read it 
to Charley: 

“Co-operation is teamwork ; 
voluntary teamwork, not com- 
pulsory, not compelled by the 
dictates of the job, but some- 
thing that is entered into 
through the spirit of each one 
helping the other to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of 
the whole. Self, ‘I,’ is 
subordinated to the team, 
‘we’ is idealized, the accom- 
plishment is exalted. You 
see it in football, baseball, in 


the finishing department. Got some 
order slips twisted up, ran to Bur- 
rows with them and tried to get him- 
self in right and me ‘in Dutch.’ 
Some of these birds talk a lot about 
co-operation but they’re darn poor 
practicers, 

“Kept up all day long, too. Bur- 
TOws read a lecture to me and I 
guess I’ve trimmed down three- 
quarters of my crowd since then. 
Been nothing but give and take all 
day long—and all we’ve exchanged is 


are half so bad as you’ve worked 
yourself up to believe them to be.” 
And, fortified by a good meal, 
Williams reached a more agreeable 
mood. They sat at the table and 
talked. 

It was agreed that Thompson had 
not co-operated in his method of 
handling the mistake in orders, and 
as Williams was seldom careless in 
his work, it was hardly right for the 
“M.M.” to call him down severely 
for the error. The discussion drifted 





all sports where the winning spirit 
prevails, where men work to win 
and not merely to live. 
“Co-operation is going out of 
one’s way to help the other fellow, 
but at the same time using judg- 
ment not to interfere with his 
affairs. Co-operation when tact- 
fully extended will usually be 
gratefully accepted, but when 
thrust upon another may be polite- 
ly, or even impolitely, rejected. 
(Continued on page 551) 








The Next 


6 Months 
) 


Are you aware of the change in 
eonditions that has taken place 
during the last month? 


Are you making the necessary re- 
adjustments in your own busi- 
ness to meet the new situation 
which will face you during the 
next six months? 


The keen executive will adopt an 
entirely new policy on July Ist. 
This is being discussed by Roger 
W. Babson in our Barometer Let- 
ter out this week. 


A few copies of this special letter 
will be available for distribution 
to interested executives, gratis. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


on Business 





MEMO for Your Secretary 


Please write the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Send copy of Mr. Babson’s 
Special Barometer Saas tars 
Letter V-35 and full : 
details of The Bab- 
son Method. 














OVER-STAYING 
A 
BULL MARKET! 


Most investors make money in a 
bull market, only to lose it by 
over-staying. 


Last March (the peak of the bull 
movement) we persistently ad- 
vised our clients to sell all long 
stocks and to take a conserva- 
tive position on the short side 
of the market. 


Such advice (standing almost 
alone) was based, not on guess- 
work, tips or inside informa- 
tion—all these were bullish at 
that time —but on a careful 
study of both fundamental and 
technical stock market condi- 
tions. 

A similar analytical study of existing 
stock market conditions has recently 
been prepared for our clients. It 
should prove a great value to every 


investor. We have a few copies that 
are available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin F-4 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Which Is Wiser: Caution or 


Courage ° 
What the Leaders Say 


(Continued from page 521) 


impressive rather than disquieting—except 
to bears who have been trying to buy 
stocks they sold short. 

The extreme dulness may be interpreted 
as meaning that selling pressure ended 
during the first week of July. There ws 
no immediate stampede to buy stocks. The 
absence of such a stampede and the creep- 
ing recovery during dull sessions are re- 
garded by stock market experts as mark- 
ing a change in the market’s direction. 

Certain it is that investors have had and 
still have opportunity to purchase securi- 
ties at attractive prices. Undoubtedly 
there has been a goodly amount of quiet 
buying by investors of moderate means. 
It is known that banks have been substan- 
tial purchasers of investment securities. It 


can be taken for granted, also, that heavy- 


weight financiers have been buying rather 
than selling since the market reached its 
recent low level. 

In my opinion, good stocks can now he 
purchased with every confidence that 
prices will improve sooner or later—and 
perhaps sooner rather than later. 

Are you giving close attention to com- 
modity price movements? 

So many persons and concerns have been 
acting on the assumption that priceg would 
go lower and lower that I am incfined to 
think that we are nearing a movement in 
the opposite direction. 

No sensible person pretends to be able 
to make dogmatic prophecies concerning 
temporary movements either in commodi- 
ties or securities. But this does not relieve 
heads of enterprises from the necessity 
of forming opinions and plans regarding 
probable price movements. 

For my part, I feel that the lowest price 
levels of 1923 will not be recorded during 
the last quarter of the year. 

In other words, the indications are that 
we are nearing the culmination of the 
present downward swing and that the Fall 
is likely to bring some recovery both in 
the general price level and in the security 
markets. 


Will Radicals Act Reasonably? 


Of course, such a prospect could be 
spoiled by unreasoning action by radical 
politicians, unreasoning action by short- 
sighted labor leaders, unreasoning action 
by sellers afflicted by profiteering tenden- 
cies, by unexpected and unwise action by 
banking interests. Of these, the most to 
be feared is political radicalism. 

However, the recent recession in busi- 
ness and in prices, not to mention em- 
ployment, ought to have a restraining in- 
fluence upon both political and labor lead- 
ers who, had there been no recession, 
would have felt perfectly safe in bringing 
forward drastic and disturbing plans and 
demands. It should now be clear to even 
the most rabid, self-seeking radical that 
it might prove dangerous and a boomerang 
to take any action calculated to hurt 
activity and employment, especially as 
American workmen are becoming intelli- 
gent enough to discern more clearly the 


harmfulness lurking behind unsettling agi. 
tation and activity which result in throw. 
ing wage-earners into idleness. 

One word about a subject much in the 
public’s mind, namely, the Ruhr. 

Anything may happen, especially as Ger. 
many is sinking nearer and nearer a social 
and currency crisis. 

Even so, however, I cannot but feel tha 
the chances favor encouraging rather thay 
demoralizing developments. 

More. I believe that further unpleasant 

happenings would have relatively little ef. 
fect upon conditions in this country, but 
that any step accepted as marking genuine 
progress towards effecting a settlement 
would be instantly and pronouncedly re. 
flected here. The worst that could happen 
in Europe has been pretty well discounted, 
The best hasn't. 
' The net and the nub of the whole of 
the foregoing is that I believe greater 
danger lies in becoming unrestrainedly 
pessimistic than in adopting a rationally 
‘optimistic attitude and course. 





Views of Leaders 


There is no real reason for gloom in 
business at this time, according to M. L. 
Jenks, a vice president of the American 
Surety Company, who has just returned 
from a survey of conditions in the Middle 
West. He covered Ohio, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Illinois, and said 
he observed no tangible relationship be- 
tween any depression in the New York 
financial district and the actual economic 
conditions in the country as he had found 
them. 

“Industry in general is basically in a 
healthy condition,” said Mr. Jenks. “Any 
uncertainty which exists is due to caution 
in not overstimulating production. There 
seems to be no danger of such a condi- 
tion and there is certainly no indication 
as yet of any buyers’ strike. The auto- 
mobile industry undoubtedly is as sound 
now as it ever has been in its history. 

“The best sign that the situation is 
fundamentally sound is in the banks. 
Credit conditions are wholesome and bank- 
ing operations are substantial with 
financing of real and necessary enterprise 
rather than speculation.” 

“Business should not be disturbed by 
the decline in stock market prices. Credit 
continues to be sound. No germ of in- 
flation has yet entered the. credit system, 
and it is therefore impossible to have dis- 
orders or depressions based on anything 
but states of mind and unwarranted fear.” 


These are the views of J. H. Tregoe, 
executive manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. “As to the busi- 
ness situation as a whole,” continues Mr. 
Tregoe, “we have a very interesting ¢x- 
position of it from a canvass made at our 
convention in Atlanta in the several trade 
groups. There were fourteen groups 2 
all comprising the active commodities 0* 
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A Time Saver 


for Bond Holders 
‘THE time required to gather 


income tax data, look up in- 
terest payment dates, maturities, 
yield, taxable status, etc., of bond 
holdings, is reduced to a mini- 
mum byentering the information 
on the forms in this loose-leaf 
Security Record. 


Perfected by Experience 
Since we began issuing this Se- 
curity Record—some years ago— 
we have studied the practical use 
made of it by thousands of in- 
vestors and perfected the formsto 
provide complete, necessary infor- 
mation in the simplest way. 


If You Haven’t One 


we shall be glad to furnish the 
binder and a supply of the dif- 
ferent loose-leaf forms—without 
cost or obligation. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201S.LaSalleSt. 14 Wall St, 100 S. Broad St. 


BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
82DevonshireSt. 601GriswoldSt. 319N.4th St. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
425E. WaterSt. 610 Second Ave.,S. 


Mail this Coupon to our nearest office 


+ fate ahah eee eran iaiatelatebeld 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 


! Without obligation, please send me copy of 
= “Loose Leaf Security Record” p gg. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


Y MUCH the most generally impor- 
tant news relating to automotive 
interests and to those of the busi- 
ness world was released during July by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture, this depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the Department 
of Commerce, under the secretaryship* of 
Herbert Hoover, aiming more and more 
to fill the vacant seats of national leaders 
in American business. The news refers 
to the progress so far accomplished in 
outlining, crystallizing, and securing, finan- 
cially and technically, a national system 
of highways which is built, being built, or 
to be built, co-operatively by local taxa- 
tion with aid from the state and aid from 
the federal government. 

It is announced that location, mileage, 
and construction of the roads in this 
system have been designated for 34 states, 
and that these roads, combined with those 
estimated for the remaining 14 states, 
comprise a total mileage of 187,406. The 
states disposed of and their mileages are 
as follows: 


State Mileage State Mileage 
Arizona ....... 1,406 Nebraska ...... 5,500 
California ..... 4,467 pe 1,456 
oS See 3,360 New Hampshire. "988 
Connecticut .... 835 New Jersey .... 983 
Delaware ...... 266 New Mexico ...3,258 
AS 1,856 New York ..... 4,493 
PD Seariveeae 2,772 North Carolina .3,816 
Indiana ....... 3,957 4,500 
ae 7,154 CPOEMOR: 6.c:0:00.0:0 2,814 
SEE ere 6,423 Pennsylvania ..3,954 
Kentucky ...... 3,250 Rhode Island .. 165 
EE 560400008 1,603 SRO 1,430 
Maryland ...... 1,036 Werment <..c60% 1,043 
Michigan ...... 4,582 i 3,016 
Minnesota ..... 6,901 Washington ....2,887 
Missouri ...... 7,040 West Virginia .1,901 
Montana ...... 4,697 Wyoming ...... 3,234 


The states for which as yet only esti- 
mates can be given are as follows: 


State Mileage State —- 
(Est.) (Est.) 

Alabama ...... 3,958 North Dakota.. 4,855 
Arkansas ..... 5,037 Oklahoma ..... y A "889 

Georgia ...... 5,662 South Carolina. 3,179 
RUB ccccsce 4,987 South Dakota . 8, 077 
Louisiana ..... 2,667 Tennessee .... 4,564 
Massachusetts . 1,290 TexaS ....00. 11,655 
Mississippi .... 3,200 Wisconsin .... 5,516 


With regard to location of the roads 
and their mileage, the system has been 
conceived and built up to its present point 
of development on a plan by which more 
than 90 per cent. of the population of the 
United States will eventually live within 
10 miles of a road built with federal aid, 
while nearly every city of more than 5,000 
population will be directly on the system. 
In some states 98 per cent. of the people 
will come within the 10-mile distance, and 
in none, it is stated, will the percentage 
fall below 65 per cent. 

This plan calls for road construction of 
many different kinds, considering the local 
resources in road materials and the greatly 
varying ability to pay the local and state 
shares in the cost of the work. 

So far the information supplied the 
public produced the impression that all 
highways to be built with federal aid 
would be hard roads, to cost about $20,000 
per mile, average, and calling for an 
annual upkeep expense of from 5 per cent. 


BUSINESS ax omens 





to 10 per cent. of the original cost. By 
for the 18,849.2 miles completed December, 
1922, at an average cost of $16,800, exclu. 
sive of bridges, the variation in type of 
construction is recorded as follows 


Miles 
Graded and Drained............. 3,286.4 
EERE Sy ee 2,235.) 
I  icckihit ac a nhc ies. af rica Uae 7,621.3 
Waterbound Macadam ........... 4734 
Bituminous Macadam ........... 681.8 
Portland Cement Concrete........ 3,542.8 
I itaccarinecstiice Mba te de eb lea 310.6 
ED ci Gbimepak patna dimad be baaA 314 


In the development to date of this 
system of nationalized highways the in- 
terests of road constructors have been 
represented, and likewise those of motor- 
ing associations, having the convenience 
and pleasure of automobilists largely in 
view; while the interests of farmers have 
to a certain extent been voiced by the 
politicians. But railway companies, mer- 
chants and shippers, omnibus companies, 
and the public in general, have not looked 
into the details of the system, or its local 
application, to see if it was being worked 
out with any reference to their very sub- 
stantial interests in the results. The in- 
formation on hand with the authorities in 
Washington seems now, according to the 
news released, to be ripe for close scrutiny 
by chambers of commerce, directors of 
railway companies, motor truck and 
omnibus manufacturers, and others in the 
business world who are more vitally con- 
cerned in a suitable and economical road 
system than those who have had it in 
charge. 

There may be many errors. 
mostly paralleling the 
example, would serve 
purposes. 


A system 
railways, for 
mainly fancy 





F Nyenrigewraas to a leading automobile 
trade journal motor cars and trucks 
registered in the United States on July 1 
totaled 13,048,128, this being 2,440,000 
higher than on July 1, 1922. The per- 
centage increases have been high in 
southern states, particularly West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Florida. In Chio the numerical gain 
was 215,000 vehicles, the highest for any 
state; but California still leads in propor- 
tion to the population, with one vehicle 
for every four persons. The United States 
as a whole has a vehicle for 8.5 persons. 





Automobile production during the first 
six months of 1923 was 2,029,000 cars, 
while for the same months in 1922 it was 
1,161,000 cars, according to ‘reports from 
the directors of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Imports of cars for 1922 in Brazil, 
chiefly from United States and _ Italy, 
were three times larger than in 1921, and 
totaled 2,772 vehicles, valued at 20,997,988 
milreis, or $2,708,740. 
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FORBES for August 4, 1923 


IN BRIEF 


ERGERS and active steps toward 

large expansion of physical re- 
sources have marked the July records. 
Acquisition of the smaller company by 
the larger one, rather than consolida- 
tion, has been the rule. Developments 
of water power for the large electric 
utilities have been in the foreground. 
Among the most important recent trans- 
actions of this nature are the follow- 
ing: 

Northern States Power Co., control- 
ling service to 386 towns, including 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, acquired from 
American Public Util. Co. the Wiscon- 
sin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. 
which supplied 73 towns and controlled 
71,880 horsepower developed on Chippe- 
wa and Red Cedar rivers besides large 
undeveloped resources. The Northern 
company has large steam plants and 
100,000 undeveloped horsepowers on 
Mississippi and St. Croix rivers. It 1s 
marketing $3,000,000 of bonds. 

American Gas Co. acquired East 
Pennsylvania Gas & El. Co., to merge 
it with Philadelphia Suburban Gas & 
EL Co. under the name of Philadelphia 
Suburban Co. Exchange of securities is 
offered. 

Edison El. Illum. Co. of Brockton 
(Mass.) applied for authority to acquire 
100 shares Montaup El. Co. common. 

Utah Power & Light Co. applied to 
Federal Power Commission for permis- 
sion to build a 50,000 horsepower hydro- 
electric plant on Green River, near the 
Wyoming boundary, to cost $7,500,000. 

Susquehanna Power Co. received pre- 
liminary permit and license for devel- 
oping 360,000 horsepower from Susque- 
hanna River, in four counties of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. The ultimate 
cost is estimated at $30,000,000, and the 
object in view is to supply electric 
energy within a radius of 150 miles, in- 
cluding New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. 

Detroit Edison Co. is selling $8,000,- 
000 stock to defray cost of this year’s 
construction program, especially the 


‘ Trenton Channel plant which is planned 


for an ultimate capacity of 300,000 kilo- 
watts (400,000 h. p.) and will double the 
company’s power supply. 

Adirondack Power & Light Corp. ac- 
quired Canastota El. Light and Power 
Co. and has received permission to build 
a through transmission line to connect 
with those of New England Power Co. 

New England Power Co. proposes a 
new stock issue ef 27,000 shares pfd., 
par 100. and $2,800,000 5 per cent bonds, 
in order to undertake a development 
project in Vermont. 

Ohio River Edison Co. will begin con- 
struction of a generating plant on Ohio 
River near Toronto, 45 miles from 
Youngstown, to supply eventually 400,- 
000 horsepower and to cost $11,000,000, 
including transmission lines. The new 
property will be leased for 99 years 
to Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light 
Company. 





Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. is 
reported to have acquired control of 
the Schuylkill El. Co. 

Public Service El. Co., a subsidiary 
of Public Service Corp. of New Jersey, 
proposes a $12,750,000 stock issue to the 
Pub Serv. Corp. to cover cost of plant 
extensions and new transmission lines. 

Bloomington & Normal Ry & Light 
Co. advised its stockholders of consoli- 
dation with the Illinois Power & Light 
Co. and offers exchange of stock. 

Central Illinois Pub. Ser Co. acquired 
the stocks of Canton Gas & El. Co. and 
Lewiston El. Co. 


Illinois Power & Light Corp. acquired 
direct or indirect ownership of all cor- 
porations heretofore subsidiary to IIli- 
nois Traction Co. and also of Southern 
Illinois Light & Power Co., and offers 
exchange of its securities for the old 
ones. 


Kentucky & West Virginia Co. was 
reported to have acquired lines and 
franchises of Sandy Valley Light & 
Power Co. and to be planning exten- 
sions. 


Alabama Power Co. was authorized to 
go ahead with three projects involving 
the eventual development of 200,000 
horsepower on Tallapoosa River and an 
80-mile transmission line from Mitchell 
Dam to the textile mill districts in Ala- 
bama. 


Consumers Power Co., a subsidiary oi 
Commonwealth Power, Ry. & Light Co., 


bought the Citizens El. Co. of Battle ” 


Creek, Mich. 


Wolverine Power Co. was authorized 
to issue $2,500,000 of bonds to build four 
dams on Tittabawssee River in Mid- 
land and Gladwin counties. 


Belt Line for Detroit.—Detroit Con- 
necting R. R. Co. is contending with the 
Detroit Grand Belt Railway for the 
right-of-way for a belt line railway 
around Detroit, and the matter is now 
before the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission. The first company’s prop- 
osition is for a line 85 miles long and 
including a road from Delray to Marine 
City, traversing Pontiac and Mount 
Clemens. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J. for 12 
mos. ended June shows net income for 
divs. of $6,345,457; against $4,866,854 for 
prior 12 mos. 


Northern Texas El. Co., including sub- 
sidiaries, for the calendar year 1922 
shows surplus of $242,320, after paying 
pfd. and com. divs., against $463,098 for 
1921. 


Nebraska Power Co. for 12 mos. ended 
May shows gross earnings $3,679,553 and 
net after pfd. divs. $654,788, against prior 
12 mos. $3,182,562 gross and net 
$472,466. 

Portland Gas & Coke Co. for 12 mos. 
ended May earned gross $3,392,647 and 
net after pfd. divs. $554,245, against 
prior 12 mos. gross $3,304,436 and net 
$325,506. 
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Get the Cream 


Every investor knows the 
enviable position of electric 
light and power companies 
—stable earning power, as- 
sured future, constant de- 
mand, product sold as soon 
as produced. 

But certain of these companies 
enjoy peculiar advantages of lo- 
cation, territory, and manage- 
ment. Their earning power and 
steady growth have been con- 
sistent. Their future prospects 
are exceptionally bright. 


Securities of these favored com- 
panies are especially desirable 
for the investor of moderate 
means, affording not only max- 
imum security and yield but per- 
manent income that does not 
have to be watched. 


Send for copy of 


“Bond Topics”’ 


describing some of these attrac- 
tive issues which we offer to 
yield 


312% to 144% 


Ask for No. C200. 


AHBickmoreé[p 


II! BROADWAY, NY. 
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By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned secur- 
ities you improve your in- 
vestment position and in- 
crease the margin of safety. | 
We give the same courteous 
and painstaking attention to 
“Odd Lots” as to “Full 
Lots.” 
Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F-406 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought er 
Sold For Cash 
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John Muin,& Qo. 
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Odd Lots 


have helped many an 
investor to acquire hold- 
ings of good marketable 
securities as favorable 
opportunities arose. 














We have a special de 
partment for odd lot 
orders of any listed 
securities — our booklet 


“Money Talks” 


will interest you. 


Copy free on request 
Ask for J 


(HsHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Bzchange 
52 Broadway Bowling Green 
New York 6500 


Stz convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Sentiment Improved; Business Betterment Aheaq 
—More Light on Farm Situation 


FORBES for August 4, 1923 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 


1921 1922 


1923 





HE TURN has come in sentiment. 
That Wall Street is now turning 
its glances preferably on the bright side 
of the picture has recently been shown 
by the market’s indifference to bits of 
unfavorable news that unquestionably 


would have caused spells of heavy 
liquidation five or six weeks ago. And 
comment from all manner of sources, 
excepting those prophets who take 
themselves and their mission too ser- 
iously, reveals widening acceptance of 
the counsel of optimism. 

And in the stock market, too, the 
turn has come, rather feebly so far, but 
with every promise of a quickened 
movement before the end of this month. 
The fifty-stock average shown in the 
chart above has recovered 4 points, 
after a decline of 14 points from the 
high level of March. A long stretch of 
extremely dull sessions, during which 
stocks were consistently firm to strong, 
should give place to active and strong - 
sessions with dealings again crossing 
the million-share mark. The action of 
the market has been reassuring to those 
who would rather see a period of quiet 
stability — equilibrium — intervene be- 
tween the sharp decline and pronounced 
recovery, than to witness a premature 
and unconvincing rebound of prices. 

The saner prognosticators of general 
business are now pretty generally agreed 
that something in the nature of a fall 
boom lies ahead, basing their predic- 
tions mainly on the countrywide full 
employment of labor at wages that are 
keeping the merchants busy, the brim- 
ful credit reservoir of our Federal Re- 
serve system, the well-known situation 
as to low stocks of goods, the continued 
heavy rumble of freight traffic from 
coast to coast, and the back-log of de- 
ferred requirements in many directions, 
notably in building, railroad equipment, 
and electric light and power plants and 
equipment. And just as this sentiment 
has been crystallized by those leaders 


of economic thought who have most 
clearly seen and expressed the outlook, 
so is there developing a truer appreci- 
ation of the position of the national 
farmer as opposed to certain depressed 
sections of the farming community 
where political capital is being made of 
temporary and quite natural depression. 

It should be clearly realized that of 
the 400,000,000 acres under cultivation 
for various agricultural purposes, only 
about 10 per cent. is planted to wheat. 
For twenty years past, with the excep- 
tion of the abnormal war years, the na- 
tion’s corn crop has been valued at at 
least twice the value of the wheat crop; 
and recently, although wheat has de- 
clined to the lowest price since 1914, 
corn has advanced to new high levels 
for the year. Moreover, hogs are com- 
manding a good price in the face of 
an unusually heavy movement to mar- 
ket. The cotton crop will be sold ata 
profitable figure, wool prices are high, 
and tobacco is bringing in a very satis- 
factory return. It is an arrant fallacy 
to suggest that the wheat market r¢- 
flects the true picture of national farm- 
ing conditions. 

Guy Huston, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Joint Stock Land 
Banks and president of the Chicago 
Joint Stock Land Bank, recently told 
the bond dealers of New York that 
more than one-half of the nation’s 
farmers own their farms clear of debt, 
still have the Liberty Bonds they 
bought during the war, and have money 
in the bank. Of the borrowing half of 
the farmers, at least 90 per cent. owe 
only nominal amounts and are carrying 
their debts, paying their interest and 
taxes comfortably, and living well un- 
der present conditions. 

And is not the appeal to the public 
that is now just beginning to be heard, 
to “buy a barrel of flour” or to “buy a 
thousand bushels of wheat,” reminiscent 

(Continued on page 550) 
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Southern 


Railway 


We have prepared an 
analysis of this company 
which discusses in detail 
its properties, earnings 
and the technical position 
of the company’s stock in 
the present market. 


We shall be pleased to 
send a@ copy of this 
analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & Co. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF | 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Accounting, 
Advertising, Reporting, Salesman- 
ship, Secretarial Administration, 
and Business Administration. 
Students who wish to earn the 
degree of B. S. C. can do so by 
taking two more years. The prac- 
tical subjects which increase the 
students’ earning capacity are in- 
cluded in the first two years and 
the diploma is granted without 
degree. Rosters can be arranged 
so that lectures can be taken from 
8a.m.to 12M. Positions are ob- 
tained for students who must sup- 
port themselves. Special courses 
are given in Realty, Reporting, 
Credits and Collections, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, Banking, Insur- 
ance, Practical Journalism, Traf- 
fic Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Manage- 
ment. The fall term begins Sep- 
tember 4. On account of the large 
registration (more than 10,000 
students in the university) appli- 
cations must be received promptly. 








Russell H. Conwell, Pres., 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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South America: Pivot of Our 
Foreign Trade Policy 


(Continued from page 537) 


South America is still the continent of 
raw materials which will need manu- 
factures for a long time to come. It is 
the continent that will quickly dupli- 
cate the history of railroad building in 
this country. 

To chronicle the opportunities for the 
United States would be to catalog our 
manufacturing power. If we should 
control the fuel imports of South 
America—and we should—even more 
should we largely lead in all that 
defines railroad construction and its 
great variety of materials and equip- 
ment from rails to cars. 

There are other large phases of the 
South American economic appeal. And 
no figures need be multiplied to prove 
them. Cattle-raising and the meat-pack- 
ing industry in South America and its 
world reactions is a subject in itself. But 
whatever be its status and its influence, 
its inevitable development will demand 
enormous supplies of barbed and other 
wires to add to the output of our iron 
and steel products. The vast plans for 
housing which are already under way in 
the great South American cities will re- 
quire under modern conceptions almost 
incalculable quantities of domestic 
appliances and of sanitary equipment, 
from fixed sections of construction to 
movable electric apparatus. 


How Bankers Could Help 


It is inconceivable that the United 
States will adopt the insular view of 
our foreign trade opportunity and pos- 
sibility and duty and voluntarily resign 
itself to narrow perspective, self-cen- 
tered business and timorous trade ex- 
pansion. This would go counter to the 
whole history of our commercial devel- 
opment. At this juncture the function 
of the banker is perhaps paramount. 
He can urge the manufacturer to seize 
the opportunity. He can develop the 
foreign trade acceptance. He can handle 
the financial side of the transactions in 
foreign parts. He can- preach from his 
broader outlook. He can furnish com- 
parisons that will open the mind of the 
client. He can help to.create the inter- 
national spirit of which he is a part. By 
so doing he helps the cause of peace 
and international harmony. The banker 
is doing this. But the bulk of our popu- 


lation, from land worker to luxury 
producer, needs education on _ this 
matter. 


Fortunately, the Pan-American Union, 


‘the Pan-American Society, the Pan- 


American Advertising Association, as 
international public or private enter- 
prises, are doing great work in addition 
to the ramifications of export associa- 
tions and similar institutions in our 
midst. But greater than all these are 
the fundamental sympathies of South 
American and United States politics. 
The heroes of our national liberty are 
theirs also. Their splendid patriots are 
common heritage of our freedoms. Our 
mutual struggles for independence are 
unsurpassed. The results of these, pre- 
sent and prospective, as the possession 
of Nature’s infinite and complimentary 
variety, mean a matchless future. 








Unconditionally 
Guaranteed Bond 





An unusually Safeguarded 
Investment which yields 
almost 7% 


Let us send you the 
circular which de- 
scribes a Guaranteed 
Sinking Fund Mort- 
gage 7% Gold Bond, 
which is suitable for 
investors who de- 
mand attractive yields 
from their securities 
as well as safety of 
principal. 


Ask for Oircular F. 58 





George H. Burr & Co. 
Equitable Building 
New York 











The facts affecting the 
investment standing of 
the Underlying Bonds 
of the 


New York City 
Public Utilities 
are completely avail- 


able only to the 
specialist. 


W™ Carnesie Ewen 
Investment Secwurithes 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 
cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 
find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 


banking standpoint. 





Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 











HE UNITED 
STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT has 
issued a booklet en- 
titled “How Other 
People Get Ahead”. 


It gives the funda- 
mental principles of 
financial success and 
explains briefly how 
to judge securities. 


Copy of this booklet 
will be sent on re- 
quest. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 








Cause and Effect 


iene gods, ever and anon, lead 
speculators into disastrous com- 
mitments. Fundamentals, without al- 
lowance for a reasonable percentage of 
error in tabulation and for human fal- 
libility in selection or rejection of per- 
tinent data; the 50-50 theory of action 
and reaction, without precise knowledge 
of where action ends and reaction be- 
gins, and with varying judgments of 
time and volume and changing lists of 
stocks in computed averages; trading 
areas; resistance points; book values; 
percentages of earnings to quoted 
values; two-year bull markets and one- 
year bear markets; cutting losses short 
and letting profits run—all the wise old 
saws of Wall Street are right and 
wrong, willy-nilly, in and out of season. 
Take the pagan belief that a sharp down- 
turn in stock averages foreruns the be- 
ginning of a prolonged depression in 
general business. Time and again it 
has been verified—always when the 
prognosticators have hit upon the be- 
ginning of the final downward plunge 
after the highest peak of the bull mar- 
ket has been reached and passed. But 
a bull market has, often, many peaks, 
with perhaps some very disconcerting 
minor bear movements in between. 


Some Exceptions e 


For instance, in the summer of 1905 
the stock market had a sharp reaction, 
and if the chart of stock movements 
and general business from 1900 up to 
the low point of that reaction were to 
be shown to many professional follow- 
ers of the dotted and heavy lines, they 
would likely predict a probable outcome 
of much lower stock prices. But—the 
market rallied and reached top early in 
1906 many points above the previous low 


level. Again, in 1916, the market 
slumped disastrously in mid-summer 
and many thought the “war-order 


boom” was over. But—there was an 
equally sharp recovery and by Novem- 
ber stocks were at brand new top levels 
and at the real peak of that market. 
But perhaps the example from the his- 
tory of past markets that fits in best 
with the present situation is the record 
of what happened in 1910. A bull mar- 
ket, beginning at the end of the 1907 
panic, had reached its top at the close 


of 1909. In 1910 there was a very se- 
vere slump which dropped stocks 
almost straight downward for nearly 


half the distance they had previously 
climbed. General business, the prophets 
were sure, was headed for the dumps. 
But—then as now, bank reserves were 
ample; business did slide off some, but 
to only slightly below the levels of nor- 
mal good times; then, it picked up and 
there were two more years of good 
business and relatively high prices for 
stocks. The moral obviously is that the 
market doesn’t make business good or 
bad; it simply tries, haltingly, some- 
times rightly, sometimes mistakenly, to 
see and act ahead of actual business de- 
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velopments. In the long run the marke 
is always right, because it is ultimately 
influenced by the very developments jt 
strives to anticipate. So perhaps Wajj 
Street may be pardoned for praying tha 
the market may ever be right and fo, 
cleaving to it, “right or wrong.” 


Republic Steel 


That Wall Street has been right in 
refusing to begin to discount earnings 
for the first half of the year untij 
assured of continued active business for 
the last six months, is revealed by the 
Republic Iron & Steel statement for the 
second quarter. There is one item in the 
report that tells the story of doubt and 
hesitation: unfilled orders, which stood 
at 332,795 tons at the end of the first 
quarter, dropped to 187,392 tons at the 
end of the first half year. From an 
earnings point of view, Republic could 
hardly have done better. The net bal- 
ance available for the common stock 
for the first six months was approxi- 
mately $9.50 a share, or sufficient to 


clear up all the back dividends on the 


preferred and leave a balancee of about 
$3.75 a share for the common. Another 
distribution on account of accumulated 
dividends having been made on the sen- 
ior stock, there remains but 3 per cent. 
to be paid. If business recovers as ex- 
pected, Republic common will make an 
excellent earnings record for 1923 and 
a considerable upturn in the stock will 
be justified speculatively. 


Brokerage Loans Decrease 


An estimate by Dow, Jones & Co. in- 
dicates that brokerage loans have 
shrunk fully half a billion dollars since 
the peak for the year was reached in 
February. 





Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 548) 

of that popular slogan of succor that 
went the country over soon after the 
beginning of the war—“buy a bale of 
cotton”? If the writer’s memory is cor- 
rect, that slogan was the best specula- 
tive advice that could possibly have 
been given upon the cotton market; but 
all the “experts” could then see ahead 
was deeper and deeper depression and 
thicker and thicker gloom. Cotton was 
then around 8 cents a pound, and it 
wasn’t many months thereafter that the 
South was threatening not to sell an- 
other bale under 50 cents a pound. 

The writer believes that such stocks 
as the following may still be bought for 
substantial advances: American Can, U. 
S. Steel, General Electric, Westinghouse 
Electric, Baldwin Locomotive, National 
Enameling, Owens Bottle, Air Reduc- 
tion, Gulf States Steel, Republic Iron 
& Steel, Associated Dry Goods, May 
Department Stores, American Stee! 


Foundries, Studebaker, Mack Trucks, U. 


S. Rubber, Kelly-Springfield, Anacon- 
da, Utah, New York Central, Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchison, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and Southern Railway. 
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The “Key Man” of Industry 
—A Foreman’s Story 


(Continued from page 543) 


“Co-operation is working together, 
put men must first think together. It is 
not acquiescing to the performance of a 
task, not doing something because we 
are expected to, but because everybody 
in the team wants to do it.” 

“Gee! I'd like to cut that out and 
mail it to Thompson,” Charley inter- 
jected. 

“Listen, Charley. You don’t have to 
do that to get Thompson to co-operate. 
You'll think I’m foolish, but I believe 
that the best way to educate him in 
teamwork is to take advantage of the 
frst opportunity to do him a good turn. 
Give him a practical demonstration. He 
will never learn from reading about it 
in a book. Sounds like returning good 
for evil, I know, but sometimes it 
works. Watch for your chance and try 
Se 

All on Account of One Man 


“All right, but I reckon he'll think 
I’m a fine shoe-shiner,” laughed Charley. 
“No, Charley, no need to shine any 
one’s shoes; keep your own level and 
rely on the other fellow’s intelligence 
and conscience. Thompson will wake 
up some day.” 

“You know, Jenny, I’m more than 
surprised that Burrows let that incident 
travel as it did. Think of what it has 
cost the Elco Machine Company. Pro- 
duction in my department suffered to- 
day because every one was out of sorts. 
I got them that way no doubt, but it is 
too late to cry over spilled milk. Sev- 
eral jobs were spoiled by different men 
because their minds were on the ‘par- 
ties’ I had with other workmen. I al- 
most fired Williamson and he may even 
quit now unless I relieve his feelings a 
little. I was ready to toss up my job, 
my own work for to-morrow is not laid 
out, relations between Thompson and 
me are strained for a little while any- 
way, and Burrows not only laid me out 
but also took occasion to ride several 
other foremen on trivial matters. All 
because one foreman didn’t hook up 
with another. If all that could be meas- 
ured in terms of production cost I'll 
bet it would show a pretty figure.” 


A Costly Lesson 


“Everybody is out of sorts with the 
other fellow temporarily, and the team 
has got to be harnessed all over again. 
Well, perhaps it will be like a man and 
wife having a pretty scrap—they have 
the fun of making up. We'll probably 
make up again in the morning, but the 
scrap sure did cost the Elco some 
money. Out of it I’ve learned a lesson, 
however, and I may be able to teach 
the same lesson to several others.” 

“Yes, Charley, but only by practicing 
what you preach.” 

Jenny, like many other good wives, 
is entitled to a place on the Elco payroll. 





This is the sixth of a series of 
fictionized articles on foremanship, 
specially written for “Forbes” by 
Harry H. Tukey. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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Shrewd Investors— 


Are taking advantage of 
the present market price of 
Preferred stocks having 
large asset values and a 
safe margin of dividend 
earnings. 


Cities Service Co. 
Preferred Stock 


has an asset value equal to about 
four times its present market 
price, and dividend requirements 
are being earned over 214 times. 


About $1,350 invested in Cities 
Service Preferred stock will yield 
dividends of $10 per month. 


This stock may be purchased on 
a partial payment plan. 


Send for Circular P-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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ANNOUNCING 


a book on sales- 
manship which in- 
cludes both prin- 
ciples and prac- 
tices. 





































Constructive 
Salesmanship 


by 
JOHN ALFORD STEVENSON 


_§] Develops a simple and 
definite method of pro- 
cedure to be followed 
through each step of the 
selling process. 


{ Pools the solutions 
offered by the salesmen 
of representative com- 
panies to the problems 
of: 








Seouriag Prospects 
Obtainiagithe) Interview 

Hobdiag the Praspect’s Attention 
Meeting Objections 

Getting the) Order 


| 4] The book follows the 
plan of the course in 
Practical Salesmanship 
given by the author at 
the Carnegie Institute of 
| Technology. 


{ Figures on the first 241 
graduates of this course 
showed 75% making a 
good living and liking it 
and 50% making large 
incomes. 





Price: $3.00 
At Your Booksellers 
or direct from 
the Publishers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
NEW YORK 
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Opportunities for Investors§ &: 
A Group of Dividend and Non-Dividend Commoy Fron 
Stocks for Income and Appreciation al 


By Raymond V. Sykes Ar 


caus 


— dividend paying common 
stocks have been carried downward 
along with the more speculative issues, 


stockholders, and both are probably not 
far from actual payments. 
The list has been confined Principally 


and at present levels are real bargains. 
The collapse of the speculative group 
has given the investor opportunity for 
accumulating a line of good securities. 

Those who buy securities outright on 
reactions of this character, and not the 
margin trader who is looking for quick 
turns, are the ones who profit by trad- 
ing in the stock market. Almost invari- 
ably the number of stockholders in- 
creases upon a reaction such as the re- 


to railroad stocks because the write 
believes the outlook is more clearly de. 
fined in that field as being favorabj: 
and there is a greater discrepancy be. 
tween present selling prices and levels 
that are warranted on current earning 
power than in the case of high-grac 
industrials. Railroad traffic, which 
translated means railroad earning power, 
was the largest in the first six months 
of 1923 in the history of the industry, 
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Attractive Common Stocks 
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r 1923- ‘ Yield 

Shares. Stock. High. Low. Earnings. Dividends. Price. %. 
re 53% 38 $1.18a $60 $820 7.30 
iD Aten. T.& °S. Fe..:...... 105% 97 16.44b 60 990 6.05 
mee. OF Giie.........25..: 56% 40% 13.14b sae 480 wae 
eee 117% 105 16.02b 70 1090 6.45 
my u.. Comeral........... 104% 90% 14.43b 70 980 7.10 
.  % ey Saree 83% 73 14.52c 60 770 7.75 
10 Sou. Pacific ........... 95% 844 10.11b 60 870 6.85 
ao mouthem Ry. .......... 37% 24% 10.39b oy 640 ‘ia 
10 Union Pacific .......... 144% 125% 14.86b 100 1300 7.70 
10 West E. & M.......... 67% 52% 8.19d 40 560 7.15 
Totals... .$520 $8,500 6.12 


a—Income in 1922. 
earnings. 


b—Based on May earnings. 
d—Income for year ended March 31, 1923. 


c—Based on first quarter 
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cent one, and upon a substantial ad- 
vance these holdings are transferred to 
the typical brokerage house trader. 

An example may be found in ti 
showing of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. About the middle of 1921 
when steel common was selling in the 
low 70s, the number of stockholders 
rapidly increased and before the year 
was out the company had the greatest 
number in its history. As the stock ad- 
vanced throughout the bull market and 
reached its high in October, 1922, many 
investors liquidated, and the number cf 
stockholders decreased about 14,000. 
Now that the stock has reacted again, 
investors’ holdings are rapidly increas- 
ing. Similar action takes place among 
other leading securities and there is 
good investment buying reported 
throughout the country at the present 
time. Prominent brokers report that 
nightly their mails are heavy with stock 
certificates being shipped to out-of- 
town customers. 

A group of ten common stocks is 
listed here which is attractive for the 
outright purchaser. Two non-dividend 
paying stocks are included as an ele- 
ment which may result in a greater ap- 
preciation of principal over a reason- 
able length of time. The yield on the 
total investment, however, including the 
non-dividend payers, is considerably 
over 6 per cent., which may be consid- 
ered a satisfactory return. Both the 
non-dividend payers are earning at a 
rate which warrants a distribution tu 


June marked the largest traffic in any 
one month in history, and the week of 
June 30 marked the largest week in 
history. This record traffic has come 
at a season which does not normally 
mark the year’s greatest movement of 
freight. October ordinarily sees the 
peak of traffic when grain shipments 
are added to the normal shipments of 
other commodities. With such heavy 
traffic in merchandise, lumber, and ore, 
and other commodities throughout the 
year, this fall with the addition of grain 
is likely to result in unprecedented car 
loadings and equally great revenues. 
Meanwhile, railroad managements 
have made every effort to increase op- 
erating efficiency in anticipation of the 
heavy fall business. The number of 
bad-order freight cars and locomotives 
has been steadily reduced since the 
first of the year and there is more 
equipment in service at this time than 
for several years. A great deal of 
money has been spent, also, in improv- 
ing roadbed and increasing terminal 
facilities. Considerably over $100,000,- 
000 has been expended out of earnings 
so far this year over the corresponding 
period of last year for maintenance of 
equipment and way, but nevertheless 
net income has shown a steady increase 
since last September, with the exception 
of February, when there were unusual 
weather conditions to contend with. 
Earnings for the first five months of 
the year, including the poor results of 
February, were at the annual rate of 
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cent. on property valuation, a 


559 per a : 
pol within striking distance of the 
jegal “fair” return ot 5.75 per cent. 


From the present outlook it is quite 
probable that actual net income for the 
full year will reach the goal of 5.75 per 
t. ‘ 
_ an is included in the list be- 
cause of its dominant Positien in the 
copper world and the promising outlook 
for this industry. Surplus stocks do 
not amount to over 30 days’ supply, at 
the present rate of consumption, and 
are not likely to hold this level unless 
production is increased. The almost in- 
evitable result will be higher prices for 
copper, and, in fact, the market is al- 
ready showing a good deal of strength. 
Westinghouse is included because of 
its strong financial position and the ex- 
cellent outlook for manufacturers of 
electrical equipment. Plans for gigantic 
hydro-electric development work 
throughout the country mean heavy 
production for an indefinite period. 


[About Important People| 


Alfred L. Ripley, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, has been 
elected a class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Earl D. Babst, president of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, has re- 
signed as a director of the National City 
Bank. 

Charles F. Wolcott was appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

David B. Gamble, 75, member of the firm 
of Procter & Gamble, soap manufacturers, 
Cincinnati, died. 

John L. Weeks, of Luke, Banks & 
Weeks, was elected president of the Mara- 
caibo Oil Exploration Company, succeed- 
ing W. W. Mein. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, Will- 
iam G. Chisolm was appointed an assistant 
secretary. 

E. W. Wagner, former head of the 
grain commission and stock brokerage 
firm of E. W. Wagner & Co., which failed 
in December, 1921, is now associated with 
the Armour Grain Company. 

P. L. Reed has resigned as treasurer of 
the Eastern Leather Company to accept a 
position as assistant treasurer of Armour 
& Company. 

The appointment of four new partners 
was announced by Redmond & Co. of New 
York. The men admitted to partnership 
are Walter Shepperd, Ralph A. Stephen- 
son, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Jr., and 
Hermann C. Schwab. 

Directors of the Mutual Oil Company 
elected Sidney W. Keoughan chairman of 
the Board of Directors. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Henry M. Post has been sold 
to Robert Thomas Stone for $88,000. The 
last previous sale was $90,000. 

Alfred C. Dent, for a year vice presi- 
dent of W. A. Harriman & Co. New 
York, announced his resignation. 

To fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Henry Woodland, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, R. Dill, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, was elected. 

Lord & Taylor announce the election to 
the Board of Directors of Thomas P. 
Abbott and Charles J Dunn. 
































If Safety is Your 
First Consideration 


buy 


Mountain States 
Power Company 


First Mortgage 6% Bonds 


protected by 


—property valued at over 
two times total amount of 
Bonds outstanding. 


—net earnings over twice 
interest charges on total 
funded debt 

—strong financial position 

—prosperous growing terri- 
tory 

—diversified power require- 
ments 


—efficient management and 
economical operation 


At current prices these Bonds 
are an excellent investment 
opportunity for the investor 
who desires above everything 
else — safety of principal 


yielding about 644% 


Ask for new illustrated booklet and circular BJ-190, 
describing the Company and Bonds in detail. 














H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis Oklahoma City 
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“What I Get, 
I Keep”’ 


was the motto of a wise old 
bird who accumulated a 
big fortune. 


The way to keep what 
you’ve got is to play safe. 
Put your money into reli- 
able, income-paying bonds, 
listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or of equal 
grade. 

These sound investments 
can always be sold for cash 
because their market value 
is known. 


We have selected a list of such 
bonds in $500 denominations, 
especially desirable for invest- 
ors of moderate means. 


Partial payments 
if desired 
Send today for this attractive 
list and full information 


Herkins & Company 
Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FORBES for August 4, 1923 | 


The Bond Market Outlook 


Reaction Due to Liquidation of Speculative Bonds— 
Investors Have No Cause for Uneasiness 
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Benefit by a 
thorough 
knowledge of 
investment 

- tunities 
othe South 































Caldwell & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 


613 UnionSt., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 


“The South’s Answer” 


describing the natural resources of the 
South in agricultural and industrial raw 
materials, the steady growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities, and the definitelysuperior 
features of safety of Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


ADDRESS 





M American Tel. Col. 4s 



























Twenty-eight years’ experience 
Write for catalog. 














LEATHER SPECIALTIES for Ad- 
vertising, Conventions, Souvenirs, ete. 


Pocketbooks, Key Cases, Letter Cases, 
Memo Cases, Bili-folds, Wallets, ete. 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY 
Ceshecton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Government Bonds 


Public Utility Bonds 


eee meee eres eee eeeet eee reer eeeeeeee 


M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%4s................ 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s.............c.ccece: 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s 

D Northern States Power Ist 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s 


) 


Industrial Bonds 


Ch) Ages. Smaps, © Met... lst 56.66 oc ck ics cuss cs 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s 
D Chile Copper Col. Tr. 6s 
CD General Electric Deb. 5s 
Cid US. Bameer 16t Be Ret, $8253. scvdicccicccce 
D Westinghouse Elec. M. 7s............seeeee8-- 
L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M=$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 


Corer eee eee eeeeeeeeese 


ee) 


ee 


er ee 
ee 


eeeneeees 
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1931 


7—1920-21-22—. -—1923—. Now 
High Low High Low About 
LCD Liberty 3%s* ...... June 15, 1947 103.10 86.10 101.30 100.09 100.10 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 99.30 96.24 98.13 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 99.60 97.25 98.28 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....Oct. 15, 1938 101.27 82.00 99.60 9627 98.14 
LCD Treasury 4%s*......Oct. 15, 1952 cicee :. 101.10 98.10 99.26 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
Rr NE i denen eae bisdewababea 1945 110 
ee ss os codclaaueaess dees’ wduinas 1937 102 
NE RE Oooo. oioiaia Samicie <:ciaie wiale i deaisinalsc lax 1957 104% 
a oo os a clkee in a sbeplearnss cin sobdeu 1935 Sete 
M Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bk. 5s*..................000- 1952 be 
bY a a 1931 100 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s.................. 199 88% 
We Pe CE BD BOE Bonnin ic ccc cce nce cicwsonass 1952 87% 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*................... 1987 70% 
8 Be NS ree 1998 72% 
ce oie cede eos Kacns eed oucs 1968 101 
Ee os oh ba buaccbayeladsnsusebecs 1955 86% 
Pe EE TONE PEE IS 6 6055655155) dickeaasaataines sacgeteedar 1947 92 
Second Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Battmore & Obio Com. G666...0..66. occ ccc cciccccdcces 1933 80% 
i I SE SU Ck a Cicbae cade dad convswedvos’ 1946 89 
M Uorereco me wottnern Tet 45. once Ske cece ceesiee 1929 92 
DD Teemware GO frptson Cony. 88 oi... 5 oie csc ckadccccsccsauiess 1935 93 
CD St. Louis<San Prancisco Prior Lien 6s................0 000600 1928 100 
Ce WE. IY OD occ i cc ckecanctowsancudteases 1962 94% 








HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. The 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond houses he intends 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


Yield 
% 


0 
3.48 
4.6 
4.50 
4.40 
427 
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Little Reason for Bond 


k Decli 
gece = It Stands the Record Test 





























































Future . ‘HE material test of an investment is not current 

2 VERAGE eileen Ser tate headin dividends alone—these may be paid by most 
bonds gained 071 points during the companies in periods of general prosperity. 

v last two weeks. In the preceding two The material test is dividend record, plus what might 

weeks there was a loss of 0.85 points. be called “amount of stockholders’ equity”—an 


Average prices are now approximately 


. Ss °° 
5% points below the high level reached assurance for the future 


on August 22, 1922, and 2% points be- The unbroken dividend record of American Tele- 
low the high of 1923, reached on Jan- phone and Telegraph stock for over forty years is 
yary 3. Transactions in bonds listed on a matter of common knowledge. But it is not so 
the New York Stock Exchange have re- generally known that there is an unusual stock- 
i cently declined in volume and at pres- holders’ equity due to the conservative financial 


ent there seems little disposition to 
throw overboard issues of an invest- 
ment grade. The reaction in averages 
a) is largely due to the liquidation of spec- 


policy which the company has always followed. 
The company’s funded debt now outstanding is 
less than 25% of its total capital liabilities. 

















ulative bonds which were over-bought This is a convincing explanation of the sound invest: 
| at the same time stock prices were over- ment value of the stock and it is undoubtedly one 
| bid. Sound investment bonds have re- important reason why A. T. and T. stock is held 
a acted to some extent, it is true, the by more than a quarter of a million of people. 
ent greater part of the loss there, however, om 
ns being caused by forced selling in order A.T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock outstanding. 
“he to protect stock market commitments. —_ the stock Rae Nt oo in the open market to 
” Fundamentally, the position of invest- pene information sent on request. 
ment bonds is not materially changed. 
Interest rates have shown a slight ten- 
eld dency upward on account of mid-year 
. credit requirements, but commercial de- 
3% (mands are less and when this special 
‘530 © demand is filled lower interest rates will 
40 be in order. Such check as has come 
27 to business has not been sufficient to 
affect the investment merits of sound 
ae bonds and there is no occasion for sell- 
l | ing on this ground. 
10 Total new bond offerings during the 
30 last fortnight amounted to $32,299,000, as 
20 | compared with $136,211,111 in the pre- 
7 ceding two weeks. 
00 





Investors Holding Off 


Bond houses report that the usual SF¢ [ IRITIES CO I} 
ld mid-year investment demand so far has ° NC. 
not materialized to the extent looked : 
5 ' for. Banks have been particularly light D F Houston, President 


: : buyers. An explanation of this may be 195 Broadway NEW YORK 










































































" } found in the fact that a large volume 
sf of bonds formerly carried with brok- 
) ; e-s have been taken up recently and ; 
5 - Icans made against them at the in- —— 
: vestor’s local bank. Consequently, funds 
in that normally nage a ys yond into T Established 1884 . 
E new investments have been lent to cus- i 
a @.-4. ) oo Many Bears ENNEDY & CO.. 
5 The investor who buys his bonds out- ins sini iia i ten alin _ a. | 
} [right has been holding off on account expanded greatly. = MEMBERS Pog 
| ofa declining market, evidently expect- Commission house loans have been radically Consolidated Steck Mr. of N. ¥.1,’ 
ing to make his commitment at lower maces 74 BROADWAY he 
) levels later on. Whether this will be Rupertoat Meuidetion hee been eotupetiel. NEW YORK CITY * 
possible is doubtful. There is little Pape ani ee pomp eat A 
tangible reason for the bond market to er OF ee Se ‘ f 
decline further in the immediate future. You should have our Daily Market Service at ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
The investor with ready funds can once. It will point out bargain oppertunities. ae ae) 
place them at this time to yield a re- Trial month for $10. Our Statistical Department % 
turn of considerably better than 6 per Sissi eal R Dept. F4 will gladly furnish re 
cent. The following suggestions are ee ore oe eee ‘ *ey 
made for those willing to sacrifice a information on , 
redundant safety, but who cannot afford Town j fi j Bure any listed , 
os element of risk found in highly spec- pa Topics Inancial § dll . 
ulative bonds or the majority of com- wag “th  —~ 14 
peng 44 Broan St., NEwYorK STOCK OR BOND | 
: Price Yield ALFRED T. MOORE—Owner without any obligation to you - 
St. L., San F. p. 1. “A” 4s 1950 67 6.70 || _ 
Balt. & Ohio ref. Ss..... 1995 83 605 —— = 
Mo. Pacific ref. “D” 6s.. 1949 93 6.55 bad BJ INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
Hudson & Man. ref 5s.. 1957 82 6.30 OPINION REPORT—ONE a, —— raaseridhraes $4.00 
U. S. Rubber ref. 5s..... 1947 87 6.10 OPINION REPORT—THRER STOCKS - - - - - $1880 F. 12-23-22 
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7 SYMBOLS 
OF SAFETY 
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W 
MILLER 
\ SONDS 





These Bonds Never 
“Show a Loss” 


The owner of Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds does not 
have to study anxiously the 
probable trend of security 
prices. For him, it is all the 
same whether the money 
market is “tight” or “easy.” 
When he makes up his tax 


return, he does not have 
to deduct losses or pay 
a tax on profits. His Miller 


Bonds net him a liberal re- 
turn — as high as 7% — with 
the normal income tax up to 
4% paid by the borrower. 


The simplicity of it—the 
freedom from uncertainty— 
the assurance of a good in- 
come, explain why a great 
many investors are adding 
Miller Bonds to their hold- 
ings in liberal amounts. 


The Coupon Will Bring 
You Information 


We have attached a coupon 
for your convenience. Use it, 
and it will brimg you our 
booklet “Creatiig Good In- 
vestments,” in which we have 
endeavored to explain, step 
by step, the method by which 
Miller Bonds are made and 
safeguarded—a method which 
insures satisfaction and a 
good income return to the in- 
vestor. Mail the coupon to- 
day. 


G.L.MICLER = G. 


1018 Carbide and Carben Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Memphis Knooville 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc., 

1010 Carbide and Carben Building, 

30 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me, without 
obligation, your booklet, “Creating Good 
Investments,” and circular describing one 
of your 7% first mortgage bond issues. 


I 5 ci in mead wieh diane t ha tondae aaekaak 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Relative Merits of Guaranteed Bonds and First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


By R. D. Maxwell 


SF deers THE MORTGAGE be paid 
when due?” is probably the most 
recurring question in the minds of real 
estate mortgage investors. The writer 
has been asked this question many 
times of late by prospective purchasers 
of real estate bonds. “What will hap- 
pen to my mortgage in the event of a 
slump or of depression in the real es- 
tate market?” is another question fre- 
quently asked. 

It is difficult to reply directly to either 
of these questions. When one individ- 
ual holds a mortgage against another 
individual’s property, the fact that the 
mortgage has a stipulated maturity date 
does not mean it will be met on that 
particular date. In fact, most borrow- 
ers expect that the mortgage will run 
for an indefinite period. They either 
hope to have the loan extended for an- 
other period, or, if this cannot be done, 
to get a loan from other sources thaa 
those from which they obtained the 
money in the first place. In many cases 
the mortgage is assigned to another 
lender and the old mortgagee paid with 
the proceeds. An instance of this sort 
happened early in the year when the 
mortgage on a famous landmark in the 
financial district of New York City 
came due. The loan was of long stand- 
ing and the building had deteriorated 
to a considerable extent. Furthermore, 
more modern structures had been erect- 
ed in the vicinity and the space in this 
particular building had been at a dis- 
count for some time. The holder of the 
mortgage refused to extend and insisted 
upon its being met at maturity. The 
agents managing the estate approached 
a conservative mortgage banker regard- 
ing the possibility of floating a loan, but 
the request was rejected because that 
particular mortgage house would not 
loan against such speculative property. 
Only a few more years and the building 
may have to be completely demolished 
to make way for a more up-to-date 
structure. 


~ Two Types of Mortgage Bankers “4 


This brings us back to the original 
question as to whether a mortgage 
issue would be paid at maturity. While 
the individual may be willing to grant 
an extension of time, it may be stated 
generally that a mortgage bond issue of 
any proportions will be met approxi- 
mately at maturity. The borrower usu- 
ally refunds his loan elsewhere, and 
pays off the bonds. In this connection, 
it must be remembered that large mort- 
gage bond issues generally have amorti- 
zation features, by which the principal 
is so reduced that refunding is not 
difficult in any reasonable money mar- 
ket. If the borrower fails to obtain an 
extension he may sell his property, and, 
if it does not realize enough to satisfy 
the mortgage bonds, make up the dif- 
ference himself. Or he may default on 
his payment, and the bondholders fore- 


close. The answer would seem to by 
that while an individual mortgage to 
another individual would probably not 
be paid at maturity, a mortgage boni 
would be likely to be paid. 

The next question which naturally 
occurs relates to the security back of 
the mortgage, and upon this point there 
is need of caution by investors. The 
fact that it is a mortgage does not give 
the security any mysterious value. It is 
worth just what the property itself 
would bring, plus the financial respon. 
sibility of the issuing company. The 
safety lies in one direction and that is 
to deal with a reputable mortgage house. 

There are two main types of mort- 
gage bankers; first, the banker who is- 
sues first mortgage bonds against real 
estate with no guarantee other than his 
reputation and past record; second, the 
guaranteed mortgage banker who guar- 
antees the principal and interest on the 
mortgages issued by his house. The 
securities issued by the latter house 
have had much to do with the develop- 
ment and growth of certain communi- 
ties, particularly the large cities, and 
they are coming more and more into 
favor. 


Advantages of Guaranteed Loans 


The guaranteed mortgage offers 
many attractive features which appeal 
to investors who do not care to assume 
speculative risks or bother with the de- 
tails incident to the purchase of a 
straight or undivided mortgage. The 
title guarantee company assumes the 
burden of seeing that all legal techni- 
calities are taken care of, that the prop- 
erty is maintained properly, that it is 
well managed, and that assessments, 
etc., are paid when due. First mort- 
gage certificates are participations, shar- 
ing alike, in a guaranteed first mort- 
gage. They are sold from $100 up, en- 
abling small investors to obtain an at- 
tractive investment with all the safe- 
guards usually applied to large mort- 
gages and formerly only available to 
life insurance companies, savings banks, 
and other large investing concerns. 

Loans made by the guarantee com- 
panies are either on finished bmildings 
or buildings in course of construction. 
When loans are made on buildings in 
course of construction, only such 
amounts are advanced as actual con- 
struction calls for. When loans are 
made by the mortgage guarantee com- 
panies on buildings under construction 
or already erected, they are made after 
careful appraisal, and, inasmuoh as the 
company is risking its own capital funds 
in its guarantee, this appraisal is care- 
fully made and liberal amortization fea- 
tures added to cover depreciation. In 
a sense it makes no difference to the 
investor whether the property depreci- 
ates or not; his interest and principal 
is guaranteed and he is assured that :‘t 
will be paid when due. 
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But this leads one to wonder what 
would happen to mortgage companies, 
which have guaranteed mortgages 
zmounting to several million dollars, in 
, period of tight money when fore- 
closures occur in increasing numbers 
and the loss in the real estate market 
js quite certain to be severe. Many 
companies have anticipated just such a 
contingency and inserted clauses in the 
mortgage which authorize them to defer 
the collection of the loan from the bor- 
rower for a certain number of months. 
One company in particular has a rule, 
popularly known as the eighteeu 
months’ clause, which allows it eighteen 
months in which to collect the principal 
from the owner of the property. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
the relative merits of guaranteed bonds 
as against the usual first mortgage real 
estate bonds. The guaranty people in- 
sist that their practice of placing only 
, moderate loan against established 
property and the safeguards which they 
throw around such a loan establish a 
bulwark against financial depression 
and that no safer investment is to be 
found. On the other hand, the first 
mortgage real estate houses maintain 
that an issue of bonds against new 
structures in conservative amounts, 
backed by the record of the issuing 
house, practically constitutes a guaran- 
tee that the principal will be forthcom- 
ing when due. The writer need only 
say that prospective purchasers of real 
estate securities should apply the same 
fundamental principles to their selection 
in either case, and that much of the 
money lost in real estate has been due 
to insufficient information and an in- 
adequate knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals governing real estate transactions. 





Electric Lines Adopt Gas Bus 
(Continued from page 540) 


but scattered overflow of population 
and upbuilding which the electric rail- 
way cannot always reach with profit 
and which the private motor car serves 
only in very limited degree. 

Wherever the motor cars are owned, 
buses are soon required. Wherever the 
moter cars run in fitful streams, the bus 
eventually follows with daily regularity. 
The chain of conditions operating in 
favor of bus transportation is endless. 
The rate of increase is progressive. The 
overflow of population wanting trans- 
portation, and preferably new transpor- 
tation, because its distances from work 
and pleasures have been increased, is al- 
ways greater than any that can be 
served with the facilities originally cre- 
ating the overflow. 

One of the strongest factors in this 
respect seems to be this: that the large 
natural increase in population in the 
United States does not increase the num- 
ber of cities appreciably, but extends 
each one of them and builds up the ad- 
jacent country to each of them. The 
hew settlements need bus transporta- 
tion much more than the old ones, being 
farther from work, pleasures, and 
friends. Se it is not the percentage of 
increases in population or prosperity 
that determines the percentage of in- 
crease in transportation facilities for 
which there is natural room, but a much 
higher percentage. 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 


This beoklet gives facts 
about getting a higher yield 
with positive et that 
every investor should know. 








bis de Gili al eer benceents 


With These 6 Tests 


D ON’T make a single investment 

until you have carefully applied 
to the investment these eight rigid 
tests of safety. 


These eight tests when properly used 
will absolutely safeguard your funds. 
They are the most simple, most im- 
portant tests ever prepared for the 
use of investors. 


For thirty-eight years the firm of 
George M. Forman & Company has 
been buying and selling investments. 
During these thirty-eight years our 
financial experts have carefully and 


‘painstakingly scrutinized thousands 


of properties offered as securities. 
From this intensive experience in 
judging investments our experts 
have developed eight tests which, 
when properly used, furnish an ac- 
curate index to the safety of any in- 
vestment. 


“How to Select Safe 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


For your information we have care- 
fully compiled these tests in a simple, 
practical form, which will give you 
the benefit of our years of financial 
experience. With the aid of these 
tests, the most inexperienced investor 
may go about the selecting of his 
investments, confident that he is get- 
ting as high a degree of safety with 
as good a yield as insurance com- 
panies and other big corporations 
secure. 


No matter what class of investments 
you are making or have made, don’t 
let another day go by without having 
these eight tests. They will be sent 
you absolutely free, without any obli- 
gation. They have prevented loss 
to thousands of investors—they may 
save you, too, hundreds of dollars. 
Mail this request blank for your copy. 
There is no obligation. 


Bonds’’ Sent Free 

















George M. Forman & y 
Dept. 58, 16 W. Monrose 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please mail me without cost or obli- 
gation, a copy of your book, “How 
to Select Safe Bonds.” Also send 
me the booklet, “Eight Ways to 


Test the Safety of Every Invest- 

ment.” 

Ee ee) eer ren — 
NE 35.5 ccsdoassicdabsscnbobieeeasds 

NED acdc ancneceaene BOUMD  5cctcakakes 


























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _ statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.427 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


@ Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 














Stock Market 
Price History 

i aos te i ant ow oe 
i assets into 4 


clusive of in and other - 
ative data. 
| Ask for Circular FM-84 


Members New York Stock Bachange 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 
Telephone—Hanover 0230 


CARDEN, GREEN & Cv. | 




















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBSLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK ee 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - © © @6s8 


FP. 11-11-22 
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A business-man’s investment 


EN who are active in business affairs are 
especially qualified to visualize the standing 
and possibilities of great American industries. 


The high-grade bonds of an industry whose properties 
represent value far in excess of bonded indebtedness are 
desirable securities to own. They yield very liberal inter- 
est returns on the money invested. 


Let us help you to select the well-secured bonds of great 
enterprises with established records of earnings. 


As a preliminary step, we suggest that you consult our 
Current Purchasing Sheet—a copy of which will be 
mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National ‘City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 





ANNI NHRIM 
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STANDARD 
Oo 
is 
L Electric Light 
ISSUES Power ana Gas 
Utility Securities 
CARL H.PFORZHEIMER & CO. 7 Company 
Chicago.I1l. Milwauhee, Wis. 
Specialists in Standard Of Securities 72 a fete ery 
26 Bread Stree, Flaw York RANDOLPH 2944 TEL BROADWAY 706 
Phones: Broad 4699-1-3-3-4 
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How Miller is Harnessing 
California Mountains 
(Continued from page 542) 





of power required to convert the 
desert into gardens; to make the 
plains fruitful; to light the abodes 
of millions; to bring to the house. 
wife, no matter how humble her 
home, all the labor-saving cop. 
veniences evolved by the science anq 
skill of inventors in the electricaj 
field; to turn millions of wheels of 
industry in modern factories ; to pro. 
pel our street cars, and eventually to 
electrify our railroads; to provide 
employment for our present and 
future population, and to add to the 


convenience and comfort of modern 
life. 


Doers Highly Regarded in West 


There is romance, and there has been 
tragedy, in this work of empire-building 
One winter day four men in the snoy. 
bound camp, 10,000 feet or more in the 
Sierras, unwisely attempted to break 
through to civilization. Three returned 
half frozen and the fourth perished 
More cheerful is to read that these iso- 
lated workmen now keep in close touch 
with the world by means of the radio, 
that they even publish their own news- 
paper, and that last Christmas one of the 
workmen enjoyed the thrill of hearing 
his own two children sing a Christmas 
carol in Los Angeles. Plenty of enter- 
tainment is provided for the thousand 
men hibernating at camp, and they are 
also well stocked with books and other 
reading matter. 

In the East too many of our utility 
magnates have, unhappily, failed to gain 
the esteem, to say nothing of the af- 
fection, of the public. In California it 
is different. I found that such men as 
Wigginton E. Creed, John A. Britton, 
Mortimer Fleishhacker, R. H. Ballard 
and John B. Miller are among the most 
highly-regarded citizens of the state 
All classes speak, in a friendly tone, of 
“Jack” Miller. Wealth hasn’t hardened, 
hasn’t frozen him. He knows how to 
mix. He is a noted sportsman. Then, 
no “native son” could be more enthus- 
iastic, more confident over California's 
future expansion and prosperity. The 
citizens recognize, too, that Miller has 
done more than almost any other man 
to bring about the state’s expansion and 
prosperity. 


Phenomenal Development of Coast 


“From the start,” Mr. Miller recently 
told me, “I had a larger view of South- 
ern California than merely a health and 
pleasure resort. My conception of it 
was that it could be made one of the 
great industrial and commercial as well 
as agricultural centers in the United 
States. Here was available all raw ma- 
terials except coal. And to take the 
place of coal it had an untold amount 
of fuel oil and water power. It was 
capable of supporting a dense popula- 
tion under extremely pleasant as_ well 
as profitable working conditions. Work- 
men could be sure of having 330 or 340 
good days each year. Then, the equable 
climate possessed special advantages for 
carrying on certain industries affected 
by extremes of heat and cold. Also, we 
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here are nearest to the greatest mass 
of people on the face of the earth, a 
eople destined to develop into the 
world’s greatest market some day—the 


Orient. 

“My reasoning of these early days has 
been fulfilled. In fact, Southern Cali- 
fornia has developed far faster than I 
had pictured in my _ most optimistic 
moments. This is especially true of the 
hydro-electric industry. And the de- 
yelopment of it has played quite a part 
in furthering the development of other 
industries and agriculture; also, of 
course, local transportation.” 


How Decisions Are Arrived At 


When I sounded Mr. Miller on his 
process of reasoning, on how he for- 
mulates his judgment as to what should 
be done, how it should be done, and 
when it should be done, he did not 
strike a Sir Oracle pose, but gave a 
little laugh and replied, “I simply guess— 
guess the best I know how.” 

“Guess!” I exclaimed. 


“Yes; but there is guessing and guess- 
ing. I don’t guess blindly. I don’t guess 
at haphazard. I don’t guess without first 
doing everything and getting everything 
to help me to guess as nearly right as 
possible. I rely a great deal upon my 
co-workers in the management of the 
business. We have in this company 
specialists who we think are second to 
none—certainly some of their successful 
achievements stamp them as men of 
great grasp and reach. 

“Most of these executives have been 
with me so long that I know their dis- 
positions, their peculiarities, their ten- 
dencies. If one of these specialists is 
habitually ultra-enthusiastic, I know it 
and I make allowances when considering 
his recommendations. If another leans 
overmuch to conservatism, I make al- 
lowances for this. Before any im- 
portant project is undertaken each man 
devotes himself earnestly to it and then 
gives his best judgment. 


Honored by N. E. L. A. 


“Then, it is up to me to weigh all 
the pros and cons and make a final de- 
cision. I have to guess which course 
is likely to prove the best. Everything 
bound up with the future must, in the 
very nature of things, be guesswork 
more or less. The man who guesses 
tight oftener than he guesses wrong 
succeeds; the other doesn’t.” 


“You seem co have guessed fairly 
well,” I remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t feel like pinning any 
medals on myself. But, at that, I am 
willing to let the results speak for them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Miller doesn’t have to pin any 
medal on himself; the pinning was done 
for him, at a great gathering in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, during the recent 
convention of the National [Electric 
Light Association, when the highest 
honor within the gift of the industry, the 
Gold Medal of the Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation, was awarded the Southern 
California Edison Company, “In recogni- 
tion of its distinguished contribution to 
the development of electric light and 
Power for the convenience of the public 
and the benefit of the industry during 














THE marked stabil- 
ity of the earnings 
of this Company is 
largely due to the 
diversity of its 
sources of revenue 
through its returns 
from the operations 
of its electric light 
and power and its 


water works subsid- 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1923 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts $ 86,564,670.98 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates 21,202, 406.25 
Other Bonds and Investments 5,530, 374.08 
Banking House . ee 1,500, 000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of | Accep- 
tances 4,159,777.77 


Cash, due from Banks and U.S.Treasurer. 32,098,543.54 
Interest earned 356, 535.39 


$151,412, 308.01 





$21, 704, 436.16 
Unearned Interest 541,802.43 


Circulation 340, 797.50 
Ce as Sree ee ae 4,672, 730.58 
Other Liabilities 2, 735,682.05 
Deposits, viz.:— 
Individuals $93,239, 586.65 
26,629,672.64 


121,416, 859.29 
$151,412, 308.01 
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Do you want greater profits and fewer 

losses in your investments? 

If you do any investing or trading, you surely have some securities, advice 

on ‘untae means the difference between loss and profit. Let the staff of 

quert of FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE analyze them for you and render 
their Opinion Reports, made up for you personally, in accordance with 

your individual requirements. 


These opinion reports are detailed, thorough and accurate. an 
all the information, advice and r Tati tions you need to make your 


investments more profitable. They are not printed standardized bullctine, 
but confidential personal letters. 


Opinion Reports on stocks or bonds listed on the New York 
* Stock Exchange or Curb Market: $4 for one issue. $10 for three 








issues. 

Opinion Reports on unlisted stocks, $6 each. No unlisted stock H 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize in new 
offerings. 


Send for Opinion Reports on any securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 
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the year 1922.” Accompanying the 
medal was a $1,000 check “to be turned 
over to the employees’ benefit or similar 
fund” in the company’s organization. 

In accepting the medal, Mr. Miller, 
in course of his speech, said: 

“If it is physically possible to accom. 
plish and I could have my wish upop 
this occasion, every one of our em. 
ployees and every one of our stock. 
holders would be present here with me 
to receive this distinguished honor. They 
should be here to share in this occasion 
because it is due to their efforts ang 
their spirit that the record which 
brought the prize to us was made. One 
of the reasons perhaps why that record 
was made by the Southern California 
Edison Company of California is the 
fact that over 90 per cent, of our em- 
ployees are stockholders and that over 
90 per cent. of our stockholders are 
consumers, and that no opportunity has 
been overlooked to make both the stock- 
holder-employees and _ stockholder-con- 
sumers realize the intimacy of their 
identity with the corporation and their 
responsibility for its well-being and good 
repute. 


A Winning Slogan 


“During all our twenty-five years’ 
existence there has been close, adher- 
ence to the company’s slogan, ‘Good 
service, square dealing and courteous 
treatment. The company with a fine 
spirit of teamwork has made whatever 
we have accomplished possible. 

“The joy of all the jobs, yours and 
mine, of which this beautiful and won- 
derful medal is the emblem, is the lift- 
ing and making higher the plane of life. 
Not only in California, but everywhere 
throughout the United States, high- 
voltage, long-distance transmission, the 
advancement of all kinds in the art and 
the recognition on the part of the com- 
panies, their employees and their con- 
sumers of the mutuality of their interest, 
is making it possible to bring electricity 
over enormous distances and make it 
available in every ramification of life 
from the lightening of domestic duties 
in the house to the development of 
natural resources and its attendant in- 
dustry, not only in the congested cen- 
ters of civilization but in the most remote 
and scattered hamlets. This is the 
greatest reward. This is the joy of our 
jobs of which the Charles A. Coffin 
medal is significant. 

“In that spirit, and with great pride, 
appreciation, and thankfulness, I accept 
the award for the Southern California 
Edison Company.” 


Many Employee Benefits 


The results achieved by the company 
have been facilitated by the co-operation 
of such executives as R. H. Ballard, G. 
C. Ward, W. A. Brackenridge, S. M. 
Kennedy, his vice-presidents, and a large 
number of loyal and efficient department 
heads, and by the broad-gauge concep- 
tion Mr. Miller always has had of his 
duties and responsibilities toward his 
employees and toward the public as well 
as the security holders. 

In addition to its record of always 
having paid good wages, the company 
has such “features” for the benefit of 
its employees as an attractive stock- 
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aibscription plan, a liberal pension plan, 
; disability fund, thirty or more social 
clubs managed by the employees them- 
selves, educational classes, lunches sup- 
slied at the nominal cost of five cents 
for most courses, and, of course, up-to- 


I A ; ‘ 
date hospital and medical and nursing 


facilities. 
Voters Reject State Ownership 


The employees demonstrated their 
gard for their chief by celebrating a 
“John B. Miller Week,” during which they 
went out and won for the company a 
record number of new stockholders. 

The plan of enrolling customers as 
partners in the enterprise, through stock 
ownership, was conceived years ago by 
Mr. Miller’s company and has been car- 
tied on with extraordinary success. No 
fewer than 37,235 stockholders have been 
enrolled with an average holding of 
$300 each, while more than 9,000 own an 
average of $500 worth of stock. Of the 
company’s total stockholders (upwards 
of 59,000), over 32,000 are men, over 
25,000 are women, 1,250 are children, and 
over 550 are estates. Less than 3 per 
cent. of the stockholders live outside 
of California. 

Convincing proof of the faith Califor- 
nians have in the integrity and ability 
of such men as Jack Miller and other 
hydro-electric leaders was exhibited at 
the last November election, when the 
people voted down a scheme for state 
ownership by an overwhelming major- 
ity—approximately three to one. Cali- 
fornians manifestly believe that the men 
most capable of developing and handling 
the state’s water power resources are 
the men now doing so, and that the 
best, the most equitable kind of owner- 
ship is ownership by those industrious, 
thrifty citizens who save modest or 
generous amounts of money and invest 
it in the securities of the hydro-electric 
companies. 


Plans for the Future 


What of the future? 

The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany’s plans now under way call for 
total construction expenditures of $375,- 
000,000 within the next dozen years. 
This is greater than the total cost of the 
Panama Canal and more than four times 
the cost of building the Suez Canal. 
Just as James J. Hill earned the title 
“Empire Builder of the Northwest,” by 
his pioneer railroad construction, so 
Miller’s organization is playing an 
equally potent part in bringing into 
being a new and populous enterprise 
Over an area equal to the states of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Delaware combined, an empire of 
teeming industry and prospering agri- 
culture and horticulture. 

In one year one Southern California 
city alone, Los Angeles, added 100,000 
to its population, and the inhabitants 
estimate that it will have 2,000,000 popu- 
lation by 1932. 

How John B. Miller views the coming 
growth of Southern California in gen- 
eral and Los Angeles in particular is 
illustrated by the following story which 
went the rounds of Wall Street a few 
years ago. 
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The Story of Our Growth 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources. 


December, 1904 $285,436.97 
December, 1908 $2,574,004.90 
December, 1912 $11,228,814.56 
December, 1916 $39,805,995.24 


imn me SS. $157,464,685.08 
December, 1922 ...... $254,282,289.52 


June 29, 1923...... . $272.727,800.97 
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Bank of Los Angeles, and the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

In June the University of Michigan 
conferred on Mr. Miller the honorary 
degree of M.A. 

Mr. Miller’s parting remark to me was: 
“Really, my big job has been in partner- 
ship with Mrs. Miller, to raise my family 
of three boys and two girls and help 
to mold them into good, decent, useful 
citizens.” 

After all, isn’t that the job of all jobs, 
the most worth doing? 


Mr. Miller’s company, then grown to 
dominating magnitude, was in the East- 
ern money market arranging for the 
flotation of a big security issue. Among 
those taking part in the bankers’ con- 
ference was H. P. Davison, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. Davison, always 
keen for a joke, had been somewhat 
amused during Mr. Miller’s visit by his 
extremely enthusiastic talk about the 
dazzling growth of the population of 
Los Angeles. During this dignified con- 
ference Davison, quite as keen to pull 
Mr. Miller’s leg as to have the other 
conferees enlightened on the subject, 
asked Mr. Miller, with a grave face, 
“What is the population of Los Angeles, 
Jack?” 


Miller, sizing up the situation, replied 
with equal gravity: “I’m sorry I can’t 
tell you, Harry, because it’s ten days 
since I left there.” 





The threatened issue between railroad 
officials and representatives of the 
brotherhoods in regard to wages and 
working conditions is anticipated by 
railroad officials in September. Con- 
tracts of large Eastern systems will ex- 
pire on Sept. 30. It is learned that de- 
mands for wage increases totaling more 
than $100,000,000 a year, affecting 210,- 
000 railroad workers, are about to be 
filed for negotiation with the individual 
managements by the Conductors’ and 
Trainmen’s Brotherhoods, _ effective 
Nov. 1. 


Mr. Miller is a great believer in con- 
centration. Yet he has found time to 
keep closely identified during the last 
fifteen or twenty years with the First 
National Bank and its allied institution, 
the Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings 








Leadership 
in Safety 
for 68 Years 


The House of Greenebaum is the 
oldest institution in the United 
States negotiating First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. 


In 1855, Elias Greenebaum, founder of the 
organization that today bears his name, in- 
stalled a definite system of bank safeguards 
for all Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds. 


Rigid adherence to the principles laid 
down by our founder has ever been the 
guiding spirit of the House of Greenebaum. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


This little book will show you to how obtain 
complete investment satisfaction wherever 
_ may live. It is yours for the asking. 

nd for it today. Merely use coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownershipidentical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 | 
FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 3800 CITIES 
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Investment Information 


If you are interested in Safe, High Grade 
First Farm Mortgage Securities and In- 
dustrial and Utility Bonds netting 6 to 
7%, write your name and address below 
and mail to us for investment information 
that will be of value to you. Sent free 
and without obligation. 
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American Ship & Commerce Corp.— 
Negotiations for the purchase of the 
former Hamburg-American Line steam- 
er, “Cleveland,” have been practically 
completed. The ship has recently been 
run by British interests as the “King 
Alexander.”. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co—For the 
six months ended June 30, reports sur- 
plus of $10,229,454, or $5.72 a share, com- 
pared with $7,078,286, or $5.75 for the 
corresponding period of 1922. 

Bayuk Bros., Inc.—Stockholders ap- 
proved reduction of second preferred 
dividend from 8 to 7 per cent. and pro- 
vision that holders of this stock may 
convert into common stock at $62 a 
share on or before Aug. 1, 1928. Also 
voted to change name of company to 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.—Extensive en- 
largements at the Sparrows Point plant 
are nearly completed, including five new 
open-hearth furnaces, costing about 
$2,500,000. 

California Petroleum Co.—Closed con- 
tract with the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey calling for delivery of 
1,000,000 barrels of light southern Cali- 
fornia crude oil a month for a period 
of three years. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Mills of 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., a subsidiary, 
were forced to close for a few days on 
account of poor business. 


Continental Can Co.—Directors de- 
clared a $1 quarterly common dividend, 
increasing the annual rate from $3 to 
$4. Thomas G. Cranwell, president, was 
quoted as stating the business was en- 
tirely satisfactory and that plants were 
producing a large volume of goods 
economically. The outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year, he asserted, is en- 
couraging. 

Davision Chemical Co.—For 1922 re- 
ports deficit of $502,532, against a de- 
ficit of $411,938 in 1921. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
—Reports deficit of $629,428 for 1922, 
against deficit of $4,073,463 for 1921. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Reports sur- 
plus, after dividends, of $841,798 for first 
half of 1923, against surplus of $1,031,- 
676 for first half of 1922. 

Famous Players Canadian Corp.—Ac- 
quired Loew’s Montreal, Ltd., which it 
will operate through a subsidiary known 
as Loew’s Mansfield Theatres, Ltd. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Has 
taken lease on 700 acres of land known 
as the O’Neill tract, northwest of Joplin, 
Mo., and plans to make a thorough 
drilling test in the next few months. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Has inaugurated a 
five-day schedule in place of the five and 
a half days that had been operative, 
with a reduction of 200 in its working 
force. 

General Asphalt Co.—Agreement with 
the Royal Dutch Shell group under 
which this company receives its one- 
eighth royalty-on Venezuelan oil has 
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been completed. The balance of the cas}, 
consideration plus interest from Jan, | 
1923, $1,800,000, was said to have bee, 
paid to the company on signing. 

General Electric Co—Orders durin 
the first half of 1923 totaled $164,263,755 
compared with $114,219,248 in first hal; 
of 1922. 

General Motors Corp.—Announces in. 
corporation of the Moraine Products 
Co., a subsidiary, to take over and de. 
velop further some of the products 
which have been developed past the ex. 
perimental stage by the corporation's 
research department. 

Great Northern Railway—Earned $4.35 
a share in 1922, compared with $11.40 in 
1921. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Net sales for 
the first six months of 1923 approxi- 
mated $50,000,000, compared with abou; 
$39,000,000 in first half of 1922. 

Gulf States Steel Co—Retired its 
funded debt which was represented by 
6 per cent. Self-Fluxing Ore & Iron Co 
bonds, of which $149,000 were outstand- 
ing on Dec. 31, 1922. 

Inland Steel Co.—Started construction 
of its new big plant at Indiana Harbor, 
to cost between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 
It will add approximately 25 per cent. 
to capacity on completion late in 1923 
or early 1924. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Reported 
to have guaranteed tire prices to dealers 
against further cut until October 10. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in first haif 
of 1923, $35,611,153; same period 1922, 
$26,898,356. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co—Sales for hrst 
six months of 1923, $14,778,296; same 
period 1922, $13,015,270. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Declared an 
initial quarterly dividend of $1.75 on new 
preferred stock, payable Aug. 1. 

Mack Trucks, Inc—Estimated by 
Dow, Jones & Co. that earnings for 
first six months of 1923 will be in ex- 
cess of $4,000,000, equal to over $12 a 
common share, compared with $3.53 a 
share in first six months of 1922. 

Nash Motors Co.—Declared a divi- 
dend of $3.50 on common stock, in ad- 
dition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on the preferred. On Feb. 1, 
1923, the company paid a dividend of 
$2.50 on the common. 

National Biscuit Co.—Earnings for the 
six months ended June 30 were $5,832,- 
564 after taxes. 

National Conduit & Cable Co.—Re- 
ported that an order foreclosing a mort- 
gage on property of the company, held 
by the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, would be signed in the United 
States District Court shortly. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—New refinery at Los Angeles 
harbor, with a daily capacity of 25,000 
barrels of crude oil, was placed in oper- 
ation on Aug. 1. Pipe lines under con- 
struction will be completed by the end 
of the month. 
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Producers & Refiners Corp.—Declared 
an extra dividend of 12% cents on the 
preferred in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., both 
payable Aug. 7. é 

Pure Oil Co.—Will open 22 new ser- 
yice staitons within the next two months 
in and about New York, which will 
pring the total in this district up to 40. 

Reo Motor Car Co.—June shipments 
established a new high record and were 
3 per cent. greater than in June, 1922. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Declared 
a special 2 per cent. in payment of divi- 
dends in arrears on preferred stock, in 


addition to the regularly quarterly dis- . 


tribution of 134 per cent. 

Royal Dutch Co.—For 1922 reports a 
surplus, after dividends of 666,814 flor- 
ins, compared with a surplus of 1,168,573 
forins in the previous year. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Reported 
sales of $13,422,046 for six months ended 
june 30, compared with $10,759,826 for 
the corresponding period in 1922, an 
approximate increase of 25 per cent. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Construction of 
98 miles of railroad in Mexico will be 
fnanced by this company. This im- 
provement which it was expected would 
eventually be paid for out of funds 
from the Mexican Government in set- 
tlement of claims for more than $3,000,- 
000 made by the railroad, will cost be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $10,000,000. The 
link will complete the route between the 
United States and Mexico City. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—Drilling a deep 
well 18 miles northwest of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., to test Wall Creek and Da- 
kota sands of Colorado. Expected that 
the test will be completed in October. 


United Drug Co.—Reported that in the 
first half of 1923 gross sales were ap- 
proximately $32,000,000, about 14 per 
cent. more than in corresponding period 
of 1922. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.—Net 
income for two months ended June 30, 
$465,045; same period in 1922, $375,607. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has banked its blast furnace at 
Niles, a detached stack, following its 
policy of suspending the least efficient 
units in periods of declining pig iron 
demand. 

Western Electric Co.—Plans for com- 
pany’s new plant at Kearny, N ,J., 
have been revised, enlarging the pro- 
jected works to cost $20,000,000, instead 
of $5,000,000. The plant will be com- 
pleted within 24 months. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Earn- 
ed $6.82 a share in first half of 1923, 
against $5.61 in same period of 1922. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—Re- 
ceived a $1,250,000 contract from the 
New Haven R. R. 

Willys-Overland Co.—June output to- 
taled 22,162 Willys-Knight and Over- 
land cars. Sales are said to be exceed- 
ing production. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in first 
six months of 1923 were $81,701,608, 
compared with $70,214,323 in same per- 
iod a year ago. 

Yellow Cab Mfg. Co.—Recapitalization 
from 200,000 to 600,000 shares was ap- 
proved by the directors. The new 
400,000 shares will be sold to stockhold- 
ers at $12.50 a share. It is planned to 
pay dividends at the rate of $5 a share 
annually on the new capitalization. 
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EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








E Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in the first four months of 1923, showed increase in 


gross earnings of 20 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first four months of 1923 
was 25 per cent. greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospec- 
tive stockholders is indicated by the earnings appli- 
cable to dividends in 1922, especially as they emphasize 
materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of the 
Nation’s 48 States. 

Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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HOW the ELLIOTT FACTORY 
(at Cambridge, Mass.) 
keeps pace with the 
growing demand for 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES 





Adding 
two more 
floors 


1916 
























3-floor 
Factory 
built 
1911 


Extension 
Added 
1919 








Extension 
Added 
1923 






















Electric Addresser—$300 








if 
UW Foot Lever 
Addresser—$15 
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Envelope Sealer—$45 








Write us for our Free Book 
“Mechanical Addressing” ; 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 
WWEKe aboot nu Cos 


147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Auburn, Me., A. B. Wil- 
& Co. 


son " 

Baltimore, 15 B. Fayette St. 

Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bld. 

Charleston, W. Va., Laird 

Charlotte, N. C., Cray- 
ton Co. 

Chicago, 323 West Madi- 
gon St. 

— Dolbey & Van 


usda. 
Cleveland,616 St.Clair Av. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 


B. Gay 

Dallas, Stewart Office 
Sup. Co. 

Denver, Business App. Co. 

Detroit, 517 Capitol The- 
atre Bldg. 

El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 

Indianapolis, Dolbey & 
Van Ausdall 

Jacksonville, Fla., H. & 
W. B. Drew Co. 

Kansas City, 924% Bal- 
timore Ave. 

Knoxville, W. 8. Hale 

Lo -» Hayward Co. 

Los Angeles, 116 Henne 
Bldg 


Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
hee 766 Randolph 








Minneapolis, 840Bld’rs Ex. 
Montreal, 263 St. James St. 
Nashville, Williams Ptg. 


Co. 
Newark, N. J., 45 Clin- 


, 702 Title 
Guarantee Bidg. 

New York, 321 Broadway 

Norfolk, Va., Carnegie 
Off. App. Co. 

Oklahoma City, Shops Bld. 

Omaha, 303 Laflang Bld. 

Philadelphia, 1520 Chest- 


nut St. 
Pittsburgh, 622 Bessemer 


g. 
Portland, Ore.,Converse Co. 
Raleigh, N. C., Rm. 9 
Montague Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., Carnegie 


Off. Appl. Co, 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
Salt Lake City, Wilkin- 
son Sales Service Co. 
San Francisco, 114 San- 


some St, 

Savannah, C, E, Blake- 
we 

Seattle, Converse Co. 

Syracuse, 317 So. Clin- 
ton St. 


Toronto, A. 8. Hustwitt Co. 
Winnipeg, Man., Modern 
Off. App. Co. 
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To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book 9 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be mailed te yeu 
free of charge. 


Bond Topics—Contains interesting in- 
formation and data concerning seasoned 
bonds. A. H. Bickmore 8 Co, 111 
Broadway, New York, will gladly place 
your name on the list to receive this 
booklet regularly. 

Investment Opportunities—Circular F- 
5 will bring to you valuable informa- 
tion concerning investment securities. 
Throckmorton & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York. 

Investment Securities Information— 
George H. Burr & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, will be glad to furnish gratis 
information concerning safe investment 


purchases and will advise on present 


holdings. 

Odd Lots—What are they and of what 
benefit are they to the purchaser? This 
will be explained upon request to Chis- 
holm & Chapman, Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York. 

Industrial Preferred Stocks—The fifth 
edition of this booklet describing the 
securities of many industrial companies 
can be had on request to Dominick & 
Dominick, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 115 Broadway, New York. 


A Comparison of General Electric & 
Westinghouse—Is now available to the 
public. Write to Newburger, Hender- 
son & Loeb, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 100 Broadway, New York. 


Maxwell Motor Corporation — Its 
unique position among automobile com- 
panies is described in a booklet issued 
by Noyes & Jackson, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey—The Common Stock of this cor- 
poration is suggested as an investment 
by Robinson & Co.; Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 26 Exchange Place, 
New York. A letter on this subject ex- 
plains the reasons for the suggestion. 

About Radio Securities—Pritchitt & 
Co., 60 Broadway, New York, have 
issued a carefully prepared account of 
the investment features of the Dubilier 
Condenser and Radio Corporation which 
is now available. 

How to Select Safe Bonds—This book- 
let will be mailed to those desiring in- 
formation on this subject by writing to 
Geo. F. Forman & Co., Dep’t 57, 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 

August Investment Guide — Green- 
baum Sons will place those interested 
on their mailing list to receive this 
guide when published. Address request 
to La Salle and Madison Streets, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


Why the South Offers Investment Op. 
portunities—This interesting and ep. 
lightening leaflet is obtainable upon Te- 
quest to G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 42; 
St., New York. 

Bonds—A carefully selected list o 
bonds that may be purchased on the 
partial payment plan through Herkin; 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York, wil 
be sent to those interested upon request, 

Enduring Investments—This  bookle 
will be sent to those desiring a carefully 
compiled study on investment condi- 
tions in the South. Write Caldwell & 
Co., 612 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Stock Market Letter—Shonnard & 
Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, issue 
weekly a market letter of great value, 
It can be had free upon request. 

Chart of Hidden Treasure—A booklet 
revealing what possibilities are bound 
up in your own resources and earning 
power. Free on request to S. W. Straus 
& Co., 566 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Facts About Speculation—This is a 
book for which there is a slight charge, 
but those interested can obtain a gen- 
eral idea of the contents by writing to 
Gibson & McElroy, 53 Park Place, New 
York. 


Public Utility, Industrial and Railroad 
Bond Information— Carefully studied 
and thoroughly complete data on the 
investment opportunities in various 
companies is available by writing to 
Pitcher & Co., 62 Cedar St., New York. 

Low Priced Rail Bonds—A list of sug- 
gestions as to some of the best low 
priced rail bonds is obtainable through 
Wm. Carnegie Ewen, 2 Wall St., New 
York. 

The Insurance World and The Public 
—The Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance 
Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New York, has re- 
printed this address by Claris Adams, 
an Indianapolis attorney, on govern- 
ment regulation and political interfer- 
ence in business. Write the Advertis- 
ing Department for a copy. 

August Financial Letter—This letter 
gives a clear vision of the trend of 
business and conditions in the various 
markets and will be sent gratis on re- 
quest to McDonnell & Co., Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Investment Features of the Chain 
Store—A booklet giving valuable facts 
and descriptions of this very large and 
important business will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request to Chandler & Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York. 
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HERE was a slight decrease in em- 

ployment in June. Thirty-one 
cities reported increased employment to 
the Department of Labor while thirty- 
three cities reported a slight falling off 
‘1 industrial activities. The shading 
down in employment appeared in the 
paper and printing industries and in the 
textile mills. This is regarded as mere- 
ly seasonal. The demand for farm labor 
continues, and in some sections the 
shortage of this class of help is acute. 
Progress in state and federal road 
building is being hampered, because of 
insuficient labor. Shortage of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and plasterers still 
exists in many cities. 


The temporary injunction obtained 
October 5 last, by Attorney General 
Daugherty, restraining striking railway 
shopmen from interfering with inter- 
state commerce, was made permanent 
by a decision by United States District 
Judge Wilkerson. Strikes and strikers 
received another blow when the United 
States Court of Appeals held that erst- 
while shopmen and their union leaders 
who were cited for contempt in District 
Court for violation of the Daugherty 
temporary injunction may not benefit 
by a jury trial. The ruling was based 
on the premise that the men were en- 
gaged in an unlawful strike. 


Some of the largest cotton mills in 
the New England district, including the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., the Otis Company, 
and Pacific Print Works, have curtailed 
operations due to poor business condi- 
tions, in most cases reducing the work- 
ing week to four days. 


Employees of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., numbering 14,000, voted to 
accept the offer of a 5 per cent. increase 
in wages. 

Several hundred employees of the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co., who were on 
strike, returned to work after being 
granted wage increases of 4 cents an 
hour for women.and 6 cents an hour 
for men. 


It is reported that some of the large 
independent steel mills have already 
taken steps towards the elimination of 
the 12-hour day, in accordance with the 
American Iron & Steel Institute’s re- 
cent promise to President Harding. It 
is pointed out, however, that this change 
cannot be made overnight and that fu- 
ture progress in this direction must 
necessarily depend upon labor condi- 
tions. The American Federation of 
Labor has opened an office in Chicago 
in its campaign to organize the workers 
of the steel industry. 

Plans to increase the salaries of bank 
employees and to bring their pay more 
into line with that received by workers 
in other professions are being consid- 
ered by some New York banks. 


wi high records for six months’ 
traffic and efficiency were estab- 
lished by the railroads of the United 
States, as a whole, according to the 
American Railway Association. The re- 
port emphasizes the fact that the rail- 
roads have achieved in the first six 
months of 1923 all the aims set forth 
in the program of the Association out- 
lined on April 15 of this year. Some of 
these achievements are as follows: 


In the first six months of 1923 the 
railroads hauled the largest traffic 
ever hauled in any six months in 


their history. 
In June, 1923, they hauled the 


largest traffic ever carried in any 
one month. 

For the week ended June 30, they 
loaded 1,021,770 cars with revenue 
freight, exceeding the largest pre- 
vious record by 3,231 cars. 

In the first six months, 79,240 new 
freight cars were put in service and 
1,998 new locomotives, leaving 96,- 
855 freight cars and 1,902 locomo- 
tives still on order July 1. 

The total number of bad-order 
freight cars has been reduced from 
216,011, or 9.5 per cent. in January, 
to 190,411, or 8.4 per cent., on July 1. 


Acting in response to the suggestion 
of the Federal Coal Commission, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ordered 
an investigation into the reasonableness 
of the rates charged for the transporta- 
tion of anthracite mined in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Plans for a fifth great trunk line 
railroad to connect the Port of New 
York with the Middle West are under 
contemplation by officials of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

The Long Island Railroad will expend 
$84,000,000 in the next ten years for im- 
provements, George Le Boutillier, vice 
president, announced. 





Shipping and Trade 











Byrne says foreign trade figures for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 showed 
exports of $3,965,967,460, and imports of 
$3,789,022,114, giving the United States 
a favorable trade balance during the 
year of only $176,965,346. This com- 
pares with a favorable balance of $1,- 
163,077,481 in the previous fiscal year. 
Exports during June, 1923, were valued 
at $329,000,000, and imports $328,000,000, 
leaving a favorable balance of $1,000,000 
for the United States. For March, 
April, and May the balance of imports 
over exports was about $150,000,000. 

An important and new interpretation 
of the Tariff act by the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals provides that 
all importers, whether or not they have 
filed a protest, are entitled to a refund 
in the event of an adjustment in a spe- 
cific case of customs duties by the 
Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers or by the Court of Customs 
Appeals. The refund applies to all im- 

















A Personal 
Service 
for 
Investors 


In answer to an insistent de- 
mand on the part of subscrib- 
ers, who know our Service 
through our OPINION RE- 
PORTS on Securities, we an- 
nounce a complete, compre- 
hensive and highly developed 
Weekly Investment Service. 
This Service is composed of 
a Weekly Bulletin and Guide 
plus personal, individual at- 
tention from members of our 
staff to your personal and in- 
dividual securities problems. 


The Bulletin 


1. We send you a bulletin every 
a which includes security prices 
as of Thursday’s close of the market. 
2. This Bulletin tells you every- 
thing that is going on in the market, 
both on the surface and underneath. 
The trend of the market and of se- 
curities; the factors that have had, 
or will have, an influential effect on 
security prices and values, will be 
definitely set forth with our OPIN- 
ION of what these things mean to 
you. 


3. New developments in the market 
will be discussed. No matter where 
the news “breaks,” here or abroad 
or within the Company itself, you will 
be informed of it and its significance. 


4. Specific recommendations will be 
made for investment of various 
amounts of capital, Definite secur- 
ities will be recommended each week 
and our reasons for recommending 
them will be given. 


Our Opinion Reports 


This is the unique and personal 
feature of our Weekly Invest- 
ment Service. These OPINION 
REPORTS are personal, confi- 
dential letters to you, dealing 
only with your individual prob- 
lems as you bring them up. All 
problems, all securities, and all 
questions receive confidential and 
individual attention from our staff, 
and are answered in accordance 
with your desires, requirements 
and position. 


You are entitled to call on us for 
OPINION REPORTS on any 
twelve securities at any time 
within a year. We will thus help 
you solve your personal problems, 
as an individual investor. 


Full details may be had without 
obligation by filling in and mail- 
ing Coupon below. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY ._. 


Forbes Investors Service, 
128 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Send full details about rf new 
Weekly Investment Servi This, 
20 _— whatever ano — 
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From the beginning of the automobile 


HILE the majority of cars. New England paper pre- 
cars are produced in other serves the records and bills the 
manufacturing centers, New sale. And The National Shaw- 
England fine tools and ma- mut Bank is privileged to serve 
chinery made possible the very as an important connecting link 
beginning of this great industry. | between buyers and sellers of ma- 
Precision instruments and high — terials, as well as finished cars. 
speed automatic devices from Manufacturers in New Eng- 
this district are the foundation land and in every automobile 
of quantity production. And manufacturing district are 
New England has always been among our valued clients. One 
one of the best markets for of the most appreciated services 
automobiles of all classes. of this bank is our unusual quick- 
New England tex- ness in collecting and re- 
tiles, rubber, leather, mitting. This directly 
tools, machinery, results from close rela- 
metals, instruments, tionship to thousands of 
paints and hardwoods banks and business houses, 
are shipped to prac- giving us unusual facili- 
tically every automobile ties for handling banking 
factory. Bodies made transactions along the 
in New England are shortest dependable 
widely used on fine routes, 




































































of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to New England industry 


MUT BANK 








Two New Books — Ready in September 
ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 


By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Price, $2.00 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine, London 
Price, $2.00 


Both of these books are formed from articles that have previously appeared 
in Forbes Magazine—though more comprehensive and complete. 


Reservations accepted now—we shall bill you when book is delivered to you. 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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portations of a like nature to which the 
adjustment would also apply, for ; arated | 
period of twelve months Preceding th teat, 
revision. s Cie 
The operating losses sustained by th Federal 
Shipping Board in running the Gouin Uae 
ment owned fleet continue around the ident 
$4,000,000 a month mark, according 2 tion, 


FORB: 


Chairman Farley. At this time revenues th, 
increase somewhat owing to the }; pn 
co 


passenger movement, but it was stated ch 
that this advance had been offset by with P 








higher costs of fuel and the recent — 

wage increases. it 
ate 

against 

7 afl aw 

Prices | Bh tional 

seized 














jf Gn the general level of - : 
wholesale prices throughout — 
the 


country decreased nearly 2 per cen} — 
from May to June, according to the a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the retail Mm" ‘te 
food index showed an increase of | per ~~. 
cent. 

Among the 404 commodities included ¢ " 
in the wholesale price Statistics, build. = 
ing materials showed the largest de- Ties 
crease, averaging 4 per cent., while “a 
metals declined 2% per cent., chemicals = 
and drugs 2% per cent., and fuel and pa 
lighting materials about 2 per cent, ay 
Farm products, food, cloths and cloth. i013 
ing, and miscellaneous commodities reg- Re 
istered smaller declines. Decreases Gove 
were shown in 190 commodities, in- 7 
creases in 53, and 161 were listed as = 
unchanged. oy 

Price advances announced by the po 
Studebaker Corporation consist of a poi 
$75 increase on the Special 6 Touring, Ame 


$50 on the Special 6 Roadster, and $20 
on the Light 6 Roadster and Touring 
models. 
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witl 
HE new national committee of pa- by 
per manufacturers, created to fight fore 
the embargo on pulp wood exports to bot! 
the United States from Canada, to be A 
put into effect at the discretion of the dur 
Dominion Government, has asked Sec- of 
retary Hughes to intervene. If this ef- leve 
fort fails and such an embargo is put of 
into effect, Congress will be asked to asc 
take retaliatory measures. the 
Falling wheat prices and the anthra- cot 
cite coal situation is resulting in a de- titt 
mand from certain Senators, notably ov 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa, for an ori 
extra session of Congress, despite Pres- 19; 
ident Harding’s announced oppositio: | 
to such a call. Those in favor of the 54 
extra session argue that unless Con- co 
gress acts the same shortage of coal of 
would exist in the New England States of 
next winter as last winter. Action de- 
ferred until the regular session in De- ci 
cember, they declare, would be too late. fl 
Basing its estimate on the sum paid ci 
to Civil War veterans and dependents it 
in fifty-seven years, the Ex-Service t¢ 
Men’s Anti-Bonus League declared that 

payments to World War veterans and c 
dependents in a period of the same a 
length would require the expenditure 1 


of $125,000,000,000. 

Attorney General Daugherty filed a 
petition in the Federal District Court 
at St. Paul demanding that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company be sep- 
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sated into three independent corpora- 

different stockholders, own- 
ers and officers, as” suggested in the 
Federal Trade Commission report to the 
United States Senate May 4, 1920. Pres- 
jent Legge of the Harvester Corpora- 
tion, commenting on the Government's 
wit, stated that prices of harvesting 
machinery are the result of vigorous 
competition and are fairly comparable 
with prices of other implements fixed 
by normal competition. 

‘The mixed claims commission, cre- 
ated to settle American war claims 
against Germany, made its first decision, 
an award of $33,316,765 to the Interna- 
‘ional Harvester Company for property 
seized by Germany. 

A report of the War Finance Cor- 
poration for the year ended June 30 
reveals that advances during the twelve 
months aggregated only $43,761,000, 
while more than $146,000,000 was repaid 
on loans. ‘ 

The refunding of millions of dollars 
of taxes has been made incumbent upon 
the Treasury by an opinion from Attor- 
ney General Daughtery submitted to 
Secretary Mellon holding that the 
amounts received by stockholders in a 
corporation from the distribution of the 
earnings or profits of another corpora- 
tion accumulated prior to March 1, 
1913, are exempt from taxation. 

Recognition of the Russian Soviet 
Government by the United States can- 
not come while its leaders continue to 
evince “a spirit of destruction at home 
and abroad,” Secretary Hughes de- 
clared in an exchange of correspond- 
ence with Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


tions, with 














Cotton and Grain 














HE cotton market during the past two 

weeks has shown no definite trend, 
with fluctuations being influenced mainly 
by weather reports from the South and 
foreign political news. Trade demand, 
both foreign and domestic, has been poor. 
A progressive curtailment of production 
during recent months in the cotton mills 
of New England has brought the present 
level of output down to about 50 per cent. 
of capacity, in the opinion of experts, who 
ascribe this condition to uncertainty as to 
the prices on spot and future deliveries of 
cotton, along with a rather indifferent at- 
titude on the part of buyers and high 
overhead expense, coupled with the mem- 
ories of the terrific inventory losses of 
1920 and 1921. 

Cotton consumed during June totaled 
542,166 bales of lint and 49,635 of linters, 
compared with 620,965 of lint and 54,728 
of linters in May this year, and 509,218 
of lint and 57,817 of linters in June, 1922. 

The Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation is reported to have succeeded in 
floating a big loan in New York and other 
cities to help that organization in market- 
ing its cotton crop. The amount is said 
to be $40,000,000. 

The Winter wheat harvest is nearing 
completion with yields in many sections 
above early expectations. Prices are be- 
low cost of production and farmers in 
parts of the Central West are buying 
lumber to build bins and hold their grain. 
Although various plans looking toward 
higher prices for wheat have been brought 
out since the contract price of the cereal 
dropped below $1 on the Chicago Board 











Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the 
growth of demand for telephone ser- 
vice that the Bell System invests 
throughout the country an average 
of three-quarters of a million dollars 
every working day for new telephone 
plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new sub- 
ways are being dug and cables laid, 
larger building accommodations are 
under way, more switchboards are 
in process of building or installation, 
and added facilities of every descrip- 
tion being mustered into service to 
care for the half million or more 
new subscribers linked to the System 
every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this 
large expenditure of funds, could not 
be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by unrelated, independent 
telephone organizations acting with- 
out co-operation in different sections 





Neither could it be 


of the country. 


carried out efficiently or economically 


by any one organization dictating 
from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufac-, 
turing and purchasing facilities which 
save millions of dollars annually.) 
They share scientific discoveries and 
inventions, engineering achievements, 
and operating benefits which save 
further millions. But the manage- 
ment of service in each given terri- 
tory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages 
of union and co-operation with the 
advantages of local initiative and 
responsibility, the Bell System has 
provided the nation with the only 
type of organization which could 
spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested 
in telephone service. 


BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 





of Trade, none of these schemes appar- 
ently is destined to have the desired effect. 
At least the quoted price shows no signs 
of advancing. 




















Other Important Items 








we building permits issued in 
June, as reported to Bradstreet’s 
from 153 cities, aggregated $225,090,818, 
against $234,296,872 in June, 1922, and 
$263,044,107 in May, 1923. Despite the 
drép in June, as compared with May, 
the value of permits issued in the sec- 
ond quarter of the current year was 
above that for the first quarter and 
also above the total for the correspond- 
ing quarter last year. 


Continued increase in the savings of 
the American people is indicated by the 
latest national compilation by the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. Savings de- 
posits in banks and trust companies of 
the United States were reported at $17,- 
300,000,000 on June 30, 1922, the latest 
nationwide figures available, compared 
with $16,620,000,000 on June 30, 1921, an 
increase of 4.1 per cent. 

Henry Ford has purchased 44% acres 
of land on the Elizabeth River near 
Norfolk where he will erect an assem- 
bling plant. 

An average increase of 14 per cent. 
in retail business for June, compared 
with the same month last year, was 
made by the stores reporting to the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Ninety-three per cent. of the stores re- 
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Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
best pros tive costomers. 
Counts and prices are giv 

thousands of diferent Mailing Lists. 


99% Gyttiand'e 5) ®each 
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Established 1906 


COUNSELLOR 
in MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTION 


A modern service to increase 
PROFITS on sales operations. 


Half your present costs are WASTE 
—due to the “DAILY Guess.” 

When you need reliable and impar- 
tial advice on professional matters, you 
consult experts and pay for it. 

Why neglect to do so on your in- 
vestments in marketing—a most vital 
matter in your life? 

This is the nature of our work—you 
will benefit much when applied to your 
preblems of distribution. 

To retain the counsel of experience, 
is to make an investment in success. 


Co-operative Campaigns Analyzed 
‘lor Waste 
Advisory Marketing Counsel 


City Hall Station, Drawer 110 
New York, N. Y. 














“The Formula 


of Safety” 


describes in detail the numerous safe- 
guards which should surround a First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond. Reading 
this booklet may save you money. As 
the supply is limited we urge you to 
write today for it. 

Ask for Booklet F-100 


AMERICAN Bonp & Mortcace Co. 
re im 
Capital and Surplus over $3,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


and over twenty other cities 























I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ported gains, compared with 85 per 


cent. in May 

The Continental Insurance Company 
and the Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Company announced dividends of $3 a 
share, or 12 per cent., on the stocks of 
both companies, each $25 par. 

The appointment of a receiver for the 
R. L. Dollings Company, dealers in se- 
curities, was asked in a petition filed 
by three stockholders who charge the 
officers and directors with mismanage- 
ment and of paying stockholders of 
subsidiary concerns dividends out of 
capital stock. 

A review of new life insurance paid 
for during the first six months of 1923, 
exclusive of industrial and group in- 
surance, made by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of New York, 
reveals that all previous records for a 
corresponding period were broken. The 
total amount of new business reported 
by 48 companies was $2,937,000,000, as 
compared with $2,448,000,000 in the same 
period in 1922, and with $2,389,000,000 
in 1921. This represents a gain of 20 
per cent. over 1922, and of 23 per cent. 
over 1921. 

The New Jersey Department of 
Labor has inaugurated a campaign 
against sweatshops, particularly those 
in northern New Jersey. Many inspec- 
tors have been taken from factory in- 
spection and will devote their time to 
investigating homes converted into 
workshops. 


A survey of manufactures in the United 
States by the Bureau of Census of 
the Department of Commerce, shows 
that salaries and wages paid to em- 
ployes in 1921 totaled $10,763,442,000 as 
compared with $5,342,157,000 in 1914. 
The peak was reached in 1919, when 
salaries and wages aggregated $13,342,- 
655,000. 

Ford car number 8,000,000 was turned 
out by the Ford Motor Company on 
July 11. Motor number 7,000,000 was 
turned out on January 17, thus estab- 
lishing a record of 1,000,000 motors in 
a few days less than six months. 
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Canada—From all sections of the Do-- 


minion preliminary crop reports indicate 
a highly favorable crop outlook. In fact, 
it is said that the prospects for a good 
harvest have not been so good for a long 
time past. On the other hand, the ad- 
vices indicate that the farmers are facing 
a number of important problems, on the 
successful solution of which their economic 
position largely depends. Labor stands 
out among these as one of the most vital. 
Meetings of transportation interests and 
employment service officials are being held 
for the purpose of making plans to pro- 
vide the necessary help. Forty thousand 
workers, it is estimated, will be required. 

Canada has made good her threat to 
amend her law to permit the declara- 
tion of a Dominion-wide embargo 
against the exportation of pulp wood. 
Before exercising this power, however, 
the Government will appoint a commis- 
sion to hear evidence for and against 
this drastic measure. 

The Canadian Government will raise 
$22,500,000 to be spent on new equip- 
ment for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways through the sale of that amount 
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of fifteen-year 5 per cent. seria] equip. 
ment bonds. These bonds will be gya, 
anteed by the Government and wij 
paid off at the rate of $750,000 sem, 
annually. ; 
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Great Britain—Foreign conmerce jy 
June shows a decrease in both impor, 
and exports from the previous mont) 
and an increase in excess of impor 
over exports. The following table shoy, 
the June figures compared with thos. 
for May and those for June, 1922, 
thousands of pounds sterling: . 


June, ’23. May, ’23. June,» 
i eee £89,300 £89,478 £84. 944 
Wxports§ ......5. 62,880 71,554 52.14) 
Re-exports ...... 10,950 11,773 8.7%) 
Total exports.... 73,830 83,327 60,80) 
Excess imports.. 15,470 6,151 23 43; 


Gloomy predictions on the prosrects 
of British trade were made by Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame, President of the Board 
of Trade, in the course of the debate jp 
the House of Commons. 


At the beginning of 1922, he said, the 
deficit in British export trade as com- 
pared with trade prior to the war was 
35 per cent. At the beginning of 192} 
it had dropped to 20 per cent., with ap. 
proximately equivalent figures for home 
trade, but he could see no prospects of 
maintaining this volume of trade six 
months hence. 


Almost unanimously traders and 
others were agreed that orders were 
lacking because of the uncertainty due 
to the failure to obtain a settlement 
throughout the world. He asserted, ad- 
visedly, that throughout British indus- 
tries the prospects were nothing like as 
good as last January. The new orders 
were insufficient to keep the factories 
as fully employed as during the last 
six months; it was therefore absolutely 
vital to Great Britain to get settled and 
stable conditions before it would be 
possible to remedy the serious unen- 
ployment conditions. 


France—Foreign trade statistics fot 
the first half of 1923 show that France 
has accomplished a remarkable post-war 
recovery. Imports amounted to 14,689,- 
000,000 francs in value and exports to 
14,161,000,000 francs, so the visible defi- 
cit in the trade balance against France 
for the first half year is 528,000,000 
francs, or practically the same amount 
as in the corresponding period of 1922. 
In June of this year imports were 2,- 
558,000,000 francs and exports 2,478,- 
000,000. 


Because of the wide variation in ex- 
change it is difficult to compare the 
1923 trade with that of 1913. However, 
on the tonnage basis, imports for the 
first half of 1923 show an increase over 
the same period in 1913 of 3,892,916 
tons, and exports an increase of 1,351.- 
570 tons. 


It is said officially that France will 
not have to import wheat this year, 
from which fact a further reduction in 
imports is promised, with a conseque!! 
betterment of the trade balance. 


Germany—Despite unstable financial 
and economic conditions, the genera! 
aspect of German business is good, 
says a report to the Department 2! 
Commerce. Unemployment is showitg 
a small decrease on account of the 
slightly improved industrial activity re 
sulting from the new depreciation 0! 
the mark. In the Ruhr district, how- 
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yer, conditions are worse than ever, 
“roduction in nearly all industries hav- 
‘ ceased except for small local 





ing large!’ 

needs. 
The German Government officially 
qnounced an agreement between the 
a 


Covernment’s grain bureau and com- 
J . . . 
al representatives of Soviet Russia 


merci agen ; 
.y which Russia will deliver 400,000 tons 
ij grain to Germany before November, 


part payment for which will be taken 
‘, German industrial products. 
“The International Acceptance Bank 


eceived 2 consignment of German gold 


coins valued at about $7,500,000 for the 
account of the German Reichsbank. 
This makes a total of $35,000,000 re- 
ceived by the acceptance bank during 
the last two months. 

















Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and aleo pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Plenty of Lumber 


A Swede in Minnesota took out a 
membership in the Farm Bureau. About 
three months later the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington received a 
letter from him: 

“I ban sign up for a farm bureau. Not 
received it as yet. Schoolmarm she ban 
want to board at our house and wife 
wants bureau for spare bedroom. For 
why have you not sent it before? Tell 
me.” ; 

He received the following letter in 
reply : 

“Dear Sir: Replying to yours of re- 
cent date. We have no bureaus in 
Washington that we can send out at the 
present time. However, we have an 
A No. 1 Farm Bloc, and as soon as we 
can get to it we will have it sawed up, 
made into a farm bureau, and sent to 
vou."—$5 prize to P. D. McNellis, The 
Hoffman Tribune, Hoffman, Minn. 

* * © 


Absolutely 


To prospective employees a certain 
Detroit automobile plant issues a ques- 
tionnaire asking the person’s age, place 
of birth, ete. 

After a new applicant for a job had 
filled out his card it was found that he 
had answered “Yes” in the square 
marked “Descent.”—$1 prize to John H. 
Hill, 104 Martson Court, Detroit. Mich. 

x= «x * 


A Mistake 


Boss: “Sir, what does this mean? 
Someone just called up and said you 
were sick and could not come.to work 
today.” 

Clerk: “Ha, hal The joke’s on him. 
He wasn’t supposed to call up till to- 
morrow.”—Clipped. 











An Important Rule to Remember 
When Selecting Your Investments 


An Investment That May Be 
Good for One Person May Not 


Be a Sound Investment for You 


NE investor can afford to take a certain risk for the 
QO) possibility of earning large future profits. Another in- 
vestor can afford to buy only income producing securities 
having better than the average possibilities for. future profits. 
A third can afford to take no risk whatever and must buy 
only safe, sound and conservative investments. Investors 
who take these facts into consideration before investing will 
find that they have traveled a long way on the road to suc- 
cessful investing. What kind of investments must you buy? 


A Personal Service That Will Help You Decide 


Subscribers to Forbes Investors’ Service have the privilege 
of writing in at any time outlining their investment situation. 
Through our Personal Service Department, our organization 
helps them in the selection of the investments best suited to 
their needs. 


Other Features of Our Service 


In addition to our personal service, subscribers receive a 
Weekly Bulletin and Guide giving a brief summary of the 
investment outlook, definite recommendations for investment, 
and brief comprehensive analyses of practically all the im- 
portant stocks listed on the exchange. This Guide must really 


‘ be seen to be appreciated. 


Our Opinion Reports form another important part of our 
service. These give you complete analyses of stocks that 
you are especially interested in, together with our opinion 
as to their investments outlook. 


Only that which is of practical value to you is included in our 
service, non-essentials have been eliminated, only vital facts, 
reports, analyses and our opinions and recommendations have 
been included. This service is built to stand the acid test 
of time. 


Full details may be obtained 
without the slightest obligation 
by mailing the coupon below: 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
—CLIP AND MAIL 








FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: I shall be pleased to receive complimentary copy details of 
your Weekly Investors Service. This carries no obligation on my part 
whatever. 
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A Six Months’ Picture—and Its 
Significance to the Financial 
Advertisers of America 


— squarely upon the merit of its financial pages, THE WORLD closes 

the first six months of the year with a gain in FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
that merits the closest study on the part of every advertiser in the country 
who is seeking to enlist the interest of the investing public of America. 


Not only is THE WORLD first in gains among all the newspapers of the city, 
but a careful comparison between its leadership and the trend of advertising 
in its field serves to lend additional emphasis to its showing: 


Lines Lines Gain Loss 

First Six Months Gained Lost Percent Percent 
THe Wor.tp 63,734 rere 33% 
The American ihewes 22% 
The Journal ceseans 118% 
Evening Post pidnben 12% 
Evening World 7 eee 47% 
Telegram alias 7% iii 
Sun-Globe nine 3,988 nie 0.7% 
Evening Mail pieces 28,172 re 17% 
The Times re 64,446 — 4% 
The Tribune <iiaee 105,396 ae 16% 
re errr ee Shanna 136,140 aie 18% 


It would seem, therefore, that the principle of using papers of wide dis- 
tribution to reach the investing classes has been accorded general recognition 
hy many of the foremost financial advertisers in the field. 


MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING SEATTLE, WASH. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SECURITIES BUILDING 


MARKET AND THIRD STS. TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. FORD BUILDING 
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